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THE INTRODUCTION OF FARM MACHINERY INTO OHIO 
PRIOR TO 1865 


by RosBert Lesiie Jones 
Professor of History, Marietta College 


Ohio agriculture in the fifth decade of the twentieth century is 
a highly mechanized industry, with almost every farmer having a 
heavy invesiment in devices ranging from tractors to milking ma- 
chines and pressure sprayers. Contemporary mechanization, how- 
ever, is less the product of recent innovations than it is the culmina- 
tion of a long development. When the Civil War came to an end, 
Ohio was one of the many regions in the United States where farm- 
ing already depended on labor-saving machinery rather than on 
the hoe and the sickle. Its achievements were, it should be added, 
not of long standing. The men who deeded their homesteads to 
their sons home from Shiloh, Chancellorsville, and Chickamauga, 
and thereupon retired to a country village and a life of comparative 
idleness alloyed with gardening, could claim, not unreasonably, 
that their generation had witnessed more inventions and more 
significant changes in agricultural machinery than all preceding 
ages combined. 

To appreciate the importance of the changes and innovations 
in farming machinery in Ohio prior to the end of the Civil War, it 
is necessary to glance at pioneer agriculture, with special reference 
to the implements utilized therein. 

The Ohio pioneer, like his contemporaries east of the Alle- 
ghenies and in the new West, kad few implements for field labor, 
and those he had were mostly clumsy and primitive. As a rule they 
were limited to a few hoes, a plow, a harrow, a scythe, a sickle, a 
rake or two, and a flail. 

If the pioneer had a plow, it was either a wood and iron one 
(probably of the kind called a bull plow or bar-share plow) or a 
shovel plow. The bull plow, a legacy from the late colonial era, 
was mostly used to break up new ground, and sometimes required 
four or six oxen to draw it. It had a beam six or seven feet long, 
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an iron standing coulter, a landside in the form of an iron strap 
or bar, a roughly forged iron point resembling, so it was said, half 
a lance head, and a mouldboard split from a crooked tree. It was 
seldom that such a mouldboard was curved so as to lay a furrow 
properly, and even if it was so curved, it would scour only in the 
most friable soils. Ordinarily, therefore, a boy accompanied the 
plowman to scrape the clay or clay loam from it. Once he had the 
ground broken, the pioneer might continue with the bull plow, but 
perhaps in most cases he relied on a one-horse shovel plow. The 
latter had become popular in the seaboard colonies prior to the 
Revolution, and was destined to remain so in the South till after 
the Civil War. It consisted merely of a beam and a share re- 
sembling a shovel with the convex side forward. The shovel plow 
worked better among roots than the bull plow as it tended to be 
stopped by them rather than to stretch them and whip them hack 
on the operator’s legs. It was, moreover, considered indispensable 
for the cross plowings which the fields received once the sod was 
broken, as well as for the cultivation of the corn crop. Both the 
bull plow and the shovel plow left the land with an appearance 
which might well be compared to that of a modern field torn up 
by a tractor-drawn disk plow. The field that William Faux, the 
English traveler, saw in Belmont County in 1818 might have been 
plowed with either type. He observed that the “ploughing seems 
shamefully performed, not half the land is turned over or down- 
wards. It seems (as we say at Somersham) as though it was 
ploughed with a ram’s horn, or the snout of a hog, hungry after 
grubs and roots.””? 

Though the pioneer in many instances lacked a plow, he 
always had a harrow. This was because he frequently found a 
harrow much more useful to him, especially on land recently 
forest-covered. The harrow might be constructed in any one of 
several shapes inherited from the colonial period, but when it was 
to be used on newly cleared land, it was invariably triangular to 


1For these plows, see Charles L. Feat and others, Eighty Years’ Progress of the 
United States (2 vols., New York, 1861), I, 27, 30; Henry Howe, Historical Collec- 
tions of Ohio; Containing a Collection of the Most Interesting Facts, Traditions, 
Biographical Sketches, Anecdotes, ft CCincinnati, 184 "gt os and Martin Welker, 
Farm Life in Central Che I Sixty Years a Cleveland, 1895), 30. For a cut of the 
shovel a see Percy W. Bidwell and Jo ee, | ate of Agriculture in the 
eee 5 — States, 1620-1860 Washington, py S 

Faux, Memorable Days in America: Being a haan of a Tour to the United 

States ua 1823), 167. 
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permit of its being drawn among stumps and roots with a minimum 
of interference. Though its chief function was the pulverizing of 
land already plowed, it served as a drag for covering the seed 
which had been broadcast, and occasionally for scratching in seed 
on land just out of the logging-fallow stage.° 


The implements already mentioned sufficed not only for pre- 
paring the ground for a crop of small grains, but also for the 
planting and cultivation of corn. Once he had his land reasonably 
clear of stumps, the pioneer farmer struck out a series of furrows 
three feet and a half apart, with a second series of furrows similarly 
spaced and at right angles to the first, so that the intersections 
would mark the points for the hills. The children or the hired man 
would drop the four or six kernels at the intersections of the fur- 
rows. If the droppers were fairly skilful, only one set of furrows 
was necessary, for they could advance across the field in the direc- 
tion of a peeled wand at the other side, depositing the kernels as 
they passed over the furrows. Planting corn was so laborious that 
many Ohio farmers made no attempt to mark out hills, but simply 
sowed the kernels, drill-fashion, in shallow furrows.* When the 
corn came up, it was cultivated two or three times with the shovel 
plow, lengthwise and crosswise if in hills, lengthwise only if in 
drills. It was reckoned, at least in the Scioto Valley, that a boy 
and a horse would have no great difficulty in keeping twenty-five 
acres of corn well hilled up.5 Occasionally a farmer would use 
the harrow for the first cultivation, especially if the field was 
rough.® 


The rest of his agricultural operations, that is to say, the 


3 James Flint, Letters from ge Containing Observations on the Climate and 
Agriculture of the Western States, the Manners of the People, the Prospects of 
Emigrants, &c., &c. Catania ~~. 1822) = For cuts of various harrows the 
early nineteenth century, $ . Hedri 
of New York (n.p., 1933),  eeine 2 S52. 

‘D. Griffiths, Two Years’ Residence in the New Settlements of Ohio, North 
America: we Directions to Emigrants (London, 1835), 62-63; Ohio Cultivator 
(Columbus), I (1845), 34; "4 A & Report for 1851, Senate Executive Docu- 
ments, 32 cong., 1 sess., No. 118, - The best and most —— gee a — 
cultivation in “Ghia, during the Fai. period is that of J. S Leasien, ws 
printed in W. A. —~ ha alconer, and C. E. Thorne, The ee a of hh 
CWooster, 1918), ae 


5 Caleb Atwater, A Histo of the State of Ohio, Natural and Civil (Cincinnati, 
1838), 91; George H. Twiss, e . ‘Journal of 3 B, Ly Ohio State Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Quarterly, XV (1906), letter from Zanesville in Maine 
Farmer and Journal of the Useful Arts (Hallowell, Me. ), V (1837-38), 226. 

° Ohio State Board of Agriculture, Annual Report for the Year ee (Columbus, 
1850), 194-195. Hereafter this authority is - = as < Ohio Agricultural Report. 


ck, A History of Agriculture in the State 
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haying and harvesting, the pioneer managed without the assistance 
of horse-drawn implements. 


During the early pioneer era the hay and clover were cut 
with a scythe. The grain was likewise cut with a scythe, or, if the 
ground was excessively rough or stumpy, or the straw badly lodged, 
with a sickle. However, by the time grain-growing became an 
established part of Ohio farming, the scythe gave way in the wheat 
field to the cradie.?’ The cradler would swing his way across the 
field, laying the grain cut with each sweep in a swath. He would 
be followed by a binder, and the binder by a raker to gather up 
loose straws. Other hands then shocked the grain. A good cradler 
could cut four acres a day, but possibly three would be nearer the 
normal amount.® 


A few farmers with large families had a labor force which 
was sufficient for harvesting, even if they had to press the women- 
folk into service as rakers, or, occasionally, as binders.® Farmers 
with young families or large holdings sometimes used help hired 
solely for the harvest season. In Champaign County, for example, 
it was the practice to employ men from the dairy farms of the 
Western Reserve to work in the grain fields.1° Inasmuch as it was 
not always easy to obtain migratory workers when they were needed, 
nor to keep them when they were obtained, the farmers sometimes 
changed work, and had cradling bees. The men, according to one 
lyrical account, “would literally march through the golden grain, 
with a leader in front, enlivened by song or joke, until the end of 
the round was reached, where water, and whisky and shade, would 
rest the jolly reapers. ... And woe to the reaper who did not stand 
the day’s work and had to ‘give out’ and lie in the fence corner, 
and, in the parlance of the day, whose ‘hide was hung on the 
fence.’ 1 


When his fields became too wet or too much frozen to permit 
further working of them, the pioneer commenced his threshing. 


7'Yhe cradle is said to have been introduced into the seaboard states just after 
the American Revolution. Lewis C. Gray and Esther K. Thompson, History . | Agri- 
culture in the Southern United States to 1860 (2 vols., Washington, 1933 0 
Its use was certainly well established in Ohio long before 1830. Griffiths, ‘wo Years’ 
Nesidence, 66, 

8 Ohio Agricultural Report for 1859, 527. Cf. William T. ey Cyrus 
Hall McCormick: Seed-Time, 1809-1856 (New York and London, 1930), 71. 

® Ohio Cultivator, IX aa 200. 

10 Jbid., III (1847), 10 

1 Welker, Farm Life be Conteal Ohio, 32-33. 
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Ordinarily he did it with the flail, as was the prevailing method in 
New England. Usually the place was the hard-packed clay floor of 
the barn. The best threshing time was on a cold, dry winter day, 
for if the weather was damp, the grain did not beat out well. When 
the beginner had learned how to swing the “staff” (the longer stick) 
so that the “supple” would not hit him on head or shoulders, he 
might gradually become proficient enough to thresh out ten bushels 
of wheat or twenty-five bushels of oats a day. At this rate it might 
well take a farmer most of the winter to thresh out the product of 
a ten-acre field. Accordingly, once he found himself tilling a real 
farm and not a mere clearance, he usually hired laborers to thresh 
for him. These laborers sometimes went in gangs and did their 
flailing in unison. About 1825 their usual compensation was the 
tenth bushel.?? 

When the farmer found that his crops were too large to be 
threshed with the flail, he quite frequently did not hire batteries of 
threshers, but used horses to tramp out the grain. This was a 
method which had been popular in Pennsylvania and the states 
adjacent thereto. Sheaves would be laid out in a circle on the barn 
floor, and the horses made to walk or trot over them. It was esti- 
mated that a team of horses could thus thresh twenty-five bushels 
of wheat a day. Sometimes four platoons of horses would be used, 
with a considerable force of laborers to turn the sheaves over. 
They could thresh about three hundred bushels a day.** 

To clean the grain was as laborious as to thresh it. Among 
the small farmers the ancient practice of winnowing prevailed. Two 
men would whip a linen sheet backwards and forwards to create 
a little breeze, while the third slowly poured the grain and chaff in 
front of it. With the chaff out, the men sifted the grain through a 
coarse sieve or riddle often enough to render it fit for use. Only 
the really prosperous farmers had fanning mills.’* 

As the pioneer era drew to a close in Ohio, many new imple- 
ments came into use. For the sake of convenience these will be 
divided in the paragraphs which follow into three main groups. 


12 Ibid., 31-32; William C. Howells, Recollections of Life in Ohio, from 1813 to 
1840 (Cincinnati, 1895), 154-15 
18 Lloyd, Falconer, and Thome, Agriculture of Ohio, 52; Frank E. Robbins, ‘“The 
Personal Keminiscences of General eed Eggleston,” Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Quarterly, XLI (1932), 
one rt a Howells, Recollections of if in Ohio, 62; Welker, Farm Life in Central 
io, 
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The first group will comprise those used by wheat farmers in their 
various operations, the second group those used by corn growers 
in so far as they differed from those of the wheat growers, and the 
third those used in hay making and processing. 


The new implement most widely adopted in Ohio prior to mid- 
century was the improved plow. The beginning of the end of the 
bull-plow era dates from 1819, when the cast-iron plow was intro- 
duced from New York. By 1827 local demand for cast-iron plows 
was great enough not only to support a firm at Canton which em- 
barked on the business of manufacturing them, but to encourage it 
to expand its production rapidly. By 1840 the production of this 
and other foundries almost completely displaced the bull plow in 
Ohio.*® The cast-iron plow in turn gave way in some parts of the 
state to the steel plow, which would scour in prairie or bottom-land 
soil. Though the first of these had appeared in Illinois only in 
1837, they gained a widespread popularity elsewhere in the West 
almost immediately. It was noted in 1850 that steel plows had 
almost entirely superseded cast-iron plows on the black soils of the 
Miami Valley. The farmers who used them found that they were 
able to turn a furrow six or seven inches deep, whereas earlier they 
had never managed to average more than four or five.’® By the 
end of the Civil War, plows of the general types now in use were 
developed. Their mechanical improvement contributed to a light- 
ness of draft which was wholly lacking in the older ones. This in 
turn meant that plowing came to be done with a two-horse team 
(or a three-horse team if the soil was heavy) rather than with oxen. 
Steel plows retained their popularity on the bottom lands, but the 
ordinary farmer was satisfied that a cast-iron plow was just as good 
for any other kind of soil. On the whole, therefore, steel plows 
were much less frequently used in Ohio than they were farther 
west. Sulky plows were coming on the market by 1865, but they 
did not achieve much popularity in the state till a somewhat later 
period.*” 


A special kind of plow, the subsoil plow, received frequent 


15 Bidwell and Falconer, History of Sopteinwe in the Northern United States, 
210; The Ohio Guide (New York, 1940), 86, 182. 

18 Ohio Agricultural Report af 1850 (Scott ed.), 399; Ohio Agricultural Report 
fer 1851, 377; Ohio Cultivator, XV (1859), 50. 

17 Ohio Agricultural Report for 1866, Part II, 135; Ohio Agricultural Report for 
1870, 432-433; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1873, 225. 
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and favorable notice in the agricultural journals during the late 
1840’s and thereafter, but its introduction was slow and experi- 
mental. Subsoiling involved breaking up the hardpan underneath 
the six inches or so of soil moved by the regular plow. The subsoil 
plow had neither a landside nor a mouldboard, being in fact really 
only a point or tongue which could be set to operate at a specified 
depth. The best-known model was a separate implement, drawn by 
a team of horses following the standard plow. There was, however, 
another mode! with plenty of champions. This was the “Michigan 
Double-Plow,” which was an otherwise normal plow with a sharp 
tongue attached to the bottom. The Michigan Double-Plow was 
used in Ohio beginning in 1852, and the other kind beginning in 
the late 1840’s.** Though it was recognized that subsoiling was a 
protection against both drought and excessive wetness, and facili- 
tated the extension of roots in the growing crop, the practice was 
as late as 1865 essentially something for the farmers to speculate 
about rather than to try for themselves. At that time it was re- 
stricted to vineyards, such as those in Lorain County, and to very 
cold, heavy clays, such as those of the old beech forest of the 
northeastern part of Stark County.’® 


In preparing the seedbed, most Ohio farmers continued to rely 
on harrows till after midcentury. These were, however, increas- 
ingly, and finally almost invariably, “square” types. Some of them 
were single, and the others hinged.”° 


The only rival of the harrow for the purpose just mentioned 
was the field cultivator, but whatever threat it offered was more 
potential than actual. A New York patentee had wheel cultivators 
of his own design, in essentials the same as those of today, on the 
market by 1846, and firms at Massillon and Wooster were manu- 
facturing similar models for use in eastern Ohio wheat fields in 
1848.2! The lack of reference to the adoption of wheel cultivators 


18 Ohio Agricultural Report for 1846, 41; Ohio Cultivator, IT (1846), 57; Patent 
Office Report for 1850, House Executive Documents, 31 cong., 2 sess., No. 32, Part II, 
6; Documents, Including Messages and Other Communications Made to the General 
Assembly of the State of Ohio (Columbus), XVII, Part II (1853), No. 5, 363. (CHere- 
after this authority is cited as Ohio Legislative Documents.) For a cut of a subsoil plow, 
see Ohio Agricultural Report for 18438, 168. 

19 Ohio Agricultural Report for 1866, Part I, 173; ibid., Part II, 135. 

20 Qhio Agricultural Report for 1848, 169. For cuts of the wooden-frame harrows 
of the 1840’s, see ibid., 170. 172. 

% Ohio Cultivator, II (1846), 172; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1848, 106, 178. 
Hor a cut of the wheel cultivator, see Bidwell and Falconer, History of Agriculture in 
the Northern United States, 303. 
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throughout the 1850’s would seem to indicate that they did not 
prove particularly necessary or desirable to Ohio farmers. At the 
end of the Civil War, however, it was stated that in Summit County 
the farmers frequently used them “in preparing the soil for fall 
grains, especially if it has been fallowed.”” 


Field rollers, consisting of a cylindrical section of a large 
tree, were, according to one authority, “in common use to crush 
clods and compact the soil” in the colonies before the Revolution.”* 
This statement seems highly questionable, for, if they had been, it 
is only reasonable to suppose that the wheat farmers of Ohio would 
have utilized them from an early period. It is quite clear that very 
few of them employed rollers. There were many complaints in the 
agricultural press to the effect that rollers were seldom met with. 
One resident of Coshocton County admitted in 1847 that he had 
“never seen an implement of that kind in this part of the country.”*° 
During the 1850’s Ohio farmers used rollers more extensively than 
earlier, but, even so, they were far from adopting them universally 
at the time the Civil War commenced.”* 


There was little improvement over the old broadcast method of 
seeding till almost midcentury. Seeders were demonstrated at Co- 
lumbus and Cincinnati in 1845, but they seem to have been first 
used in Ohio the next year, in Champaign and Hamilton counties. 
Gatling’s drill, it was stated at the end of 1848, had been in service 
in the state for three or four seasons. In 1849 over one hundred of 
Palmer’s seeders were sold and put into operation in Ohio. Their 
design, like that of most of their competitors, was essentially the 
same as that of the modern seeder. Competition was so desperate 
among manufacturers in 1850 that the price fell from $80 or $100 
to $40 or $50, and the use of seeders was remarked in counties such 
as Huron, Richland, and Tuscarawas.?? Farmers who expected that 
their use of drills would both obviate the danger of winter killing 

% Qhio Agricultural Report for 1867, Part II, 64. 

2% Tyman Carrier, The The Dagiunings of. Agriculture in America (New York, 1923), 

% Western Farmer and Gardener (Cincinnati), II (1840- th 50; Ohio Agricul- 
tural Report for 1846, 37; Ohio ‘a ricultural Report for 1848, 172. 

% Ohio Cultivator, IV (1848), 9. 

® Ibid, XIE C1837), 9 Ohio’ Agricultural. Report for 1861, lix. 

% Ohio Cultivator, I (1845), 96, 156; ibid., TE (1846), 27, 41; ibid V (1849), 
169, 297; ibid., VI (1850), 291; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1 1848, 1764 Ohio Agricul- 


tural Report. for 1850 (Scott ed. 273, 377- 3783 Patent or 1851. 375. 


Kor cuts of Palmer’s drill and Cui ing’s "drill, respectively, see Si isPan pA Bs Report 
for 1848, 175, 176. 


267. 
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and increase the yield by several bushels an acre were disappointed 
in the results; nevertheless, by 1861 drills were fairly common 
throughout the wheat-growing sections of Ohio.”* It was not till 
about 1880, however, that grain drills were used universally 
throughout the state. Even then not every farmer owned one, for 
it was possible to rent one, subject to the liability of not being able 
to get it when it was most needed.” 


Owing to the fact that cradling grain was really an exhausting 
task, and to the further and more important fact that harvesting 
operations were always a fight against time, there came to be a 
demand for mechanical devices to perform the work. This was not 
a development peculiar to Ohio, but one found all over the United 
States and in Great Britain as well. However, one of the first 
patentees of a reaper was Obed Hussey, a mechanic who lived on 
a farm near Cincinnati. He demonstrated his reaper at the exhibi- 
tion of the Hamilton County Agricultural Society at Carthage in 
July 1833. Though the machine broke down several times, the 
directors of the society were sufliciently impressed by it to award 
it a certificate of merit.°° The Hussey reaper then became an 
expatriate, for it was first manufactured on a commercial basis at 
Baltimore in 1837. There seems to be no record of its reintroduc- 
tion into Ohio prior to 1846, in which a year a Hussey reaper was 
mentioned as being in use in Champaign County.*! In the mean- 
time, that is to say, in 1845, the machine of Hussey’s great rival, 
Cyrus Hall McCormick, made its appearance in Ohio. It was tried 
out in both Clark and Hamilton counties, though not with much 
satisfaction at first, because “no person in attendance had ever seen 
a machine of the kind before.”*? During the next three or four 
years, Hussey, McCormick, and other models appeared in significant 
numbers throughout all the wheat-growing regions of the state. In 
the spring of 1850 there were at one time fifty or more reapers at 
the steamboat landing in Sandusky, imported from Chicago or 


* Ohio Agricultural Report for 1861, lix. 
- 22 Ohio Agricultural Report for 1879, 278; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1882, 
30 Hutchinson, Cyrus Hall McCormick, 159-160. 

; “1 Ohio Agricultural Report for 1846, 27. For cuts of the Hussey reaper, sce 
Uidwell and Falconer, History of Agriculture in the Northern United States, 286, and 
Ohio Agricultural Report for 1848, 181. 

82 Ohio Cultivator, I (1845), 108. For cuts of the McCormick reaper, see Bid- 
well and Falconer, History of Agriculture in the Northern United States, 286. 289. 
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Brockport, New York, for sale in Ohio.** These imported reapers, 
like those made locally, proved fairly popular with the farmers in 
spite of their high cost.** 


These early reapers, whether McCormicks, Husseys, or their 
rivals, had many defects, though the McCormick embodied all the 
essential principles of the modern reaper, including side-draft, the 
vibrating horizontal cutter-bar, the knife-guards, the reel, and the 
raking platform.*> A general criticism of the new reapers was that 
they were hard to draw, sometimes requiring three or four horses.*® 
A criticism of the McCormick specifically, and seemingly a well- 
founded one, was that it was excessively flimsy in construction.*’ 


John Klippart, perhaps the leading midcentury authority on 
Ohio agriculture and its development, told of the reception accorded 
the reaper—the McCormick in this particular case—by the farm 
laborers in north central Ohio. “Every one of the ‘harvest hands’ 
deliberately marched out of the field, and told the proprietor that he 
‘might secure his crop as best he could; that the threshing machine 
had deprived them of regular winter work twenty years ago, and 
now the reaper would deprive them of the pittance they otherwise 
would earn during harvest.’ ’** Their forebodings were to a con- 
siderable degree unjustified; only the cradlers were actually dis- 
placed. The other harvest hands remained in the original or in 
slightly altered capacities. The Hussey reaper, for example, re- 
quired eight or nine men to attend it—one to drive the horses at a 
very fast walk, one to rake the grain off the platform, five or six 
to bind, and two to shock. The machine could, with this gang, cut 
an average of fifteen to twenty acres a day.*® 


The use of reapers in Ohio received a great impetus from the 
trial which was held at Springfield in 1852. Nine reapers and three 
combined reapers and mowers were in competition. Perhaps two 
thousand people were in attendance on the opening day, “evidence 


83 Qhio Cultivator, VI (1850), 217. 

34 Ohio Agricultural ier for 1849, 88, 131; Ohio Agricultural Report for 
1850 (Scott ed. » 76, 94. The cost of a McCormick reaper in 1849 was $115 cash, 
and that of a Hussey in 1852 likewise _— Hutchinson, Cyrus Hall McCormick, 
317; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1852, 121. 

85 Hutchinson, Cyrus Hall MeConmnick, 52-53. 

% Ohio Agricultural Report for 1852, 121. 

87 “A Farmer has need to remove all the brash timber from a machine, substitut- 
ing good oak, and adding iron braces before he can venture to. put it to good use.” 
Ohio Agricultural Report for 1853, 650. . * are Agricultural Report for 1848, 182. 

% Ohio Agricultural Report for 1859, 

%® Ohio Cultivator, II (1846), 121- 122 
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of the prevailing conviction that the time has come when such work 
must be done by other means than human labor.”*° At this time, 
the gold rush to California and the steady demand for construction 
hands on the railroads then being built in the Ohio and Mississippi 
valleys made it very difficult to get help. By 1855 the wages of 
hired men in Ohio were twice as high as thirty years earlier, though 
still only about $200 a year. By the end of 1857 there was such 
an absolute scarcity of labor that farmers had no alternative to 
using more machinery.** 


It was estimated in 1857 that there were ten thousand reapers, 
mowers, and combined reapers and mowers in Ohio, of which all 
but about three thousand had been manufactured in the state.*? 
There were many different varieties, each being supposed to have 
some advantage over all the others, or at least some of the others, 
but in general the McCormick and those made in imitation of it 
were becoming the most popular.** All of them were much im- 
proved over the old McCormick and Hussey models. They were 
simplified in construction, had means of elevating the cutter-bar to 
pass over stones or roots, and, most important, had so much reduc- 
tion in draft that a team of light horses, at an average walk, could 
do more than a team of heavy horses, at a rapid walk or slow trot, 
could have done a few years before.** 


The reaper proved its real value when the Civil War broke out. 
“The mowing and reaping machine,” it was stated at the end of 
1861, “has saved many harvests which, owing to the demand for 
men in other directions, could never have been secured without 
them. They are now in general use in almost every township and 
on almost every farm in Ohio.” The harvest of 1862, it was 
asserted, was “harvested with machines, directed, in many cases, by 
women and children.’** In 1863 a firm at Canton manufactured 
3,100 combined reapers and mowers, and, in 1864, 6,000 of them. 


40 Thid., VIII (1852), 209. 

al Ohio Agricultural Report for 1852, 302; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1857, 
43-44; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1859, 485. 

42 Cleveland had manufactured 1,643, Sandusky 1,000, ere 1,300, Dayton 
1,826, and Canton 1,507. Ohio Agricultural Report for 185 ?, 42. 

4’ For nine pages of cuts and descriptions of the <7 reapers of Ohio, as 
shown at an exhibition at Hamilton in 1857, see ibid., 95-10 

41 Ohio Agricultural Report for 1858, 141; Ohio elie Report for 1861, 


45 Ibid, 
“Ohio Agricultural Report for 1867, Part I, x. 


ivii. 
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In 1864 two firms at Dayton together manufactured 4,036.‘7 Thou- 
sands in addition were imported from outside the state. By the end 
of the war the slow and laborious process of harvesting with cradles 
had given way almost everywhere to the reaper.*® 

Threshing machines first came into use in Ohio in the late 
1820’s. There were ten in operation in Hamilton County in 1828.*° 
In 1831 they appeared in northern Ohio, where they encountered 
much vocal opposition from the laborers who had theretofore earned 
their winter livelihood by the flail, but no actual violence.*° After 
this time, the great demand for wheat assured their use in ever in- 
creasing numbers. A letter from Zanesville in 1837 stated that 
“the use of threshing machines is getting quite common here.”* 

These early machines, like those in service elsewhere in the 
country, were of every variety, as they were manufactured locally 
by the village mechanics as well as being imported. They operated 
usually on the beating principle, in a sense like a battery of me- 
chanical flails. Because they lacked any means of separating the 
grain from the chaff, they were exceedingly dirty in operation. They 
were driven by horsepowers, either of the revolving or the tread- 
mill type. By about 1845 these primitive machines were giving 
way to improved ones, usually manufactured either according to 
Pitt’s patent of 1837 or in imitation of it. These new threshers were 
portable, threshed by means of a revolving cylinder, had a built-in 
separating and fanning arrangement, and had a bagger. Such ma- 
chines were said to be in fairly general use in Champaign County 
in 1846, and doubtless this was true of the rest of the state as well. 
At any rate, by 1850 very little wheat was being trodden out by 
horses anywhere in Ohio.*? At the end of the 1840’s, the common 
machines required ten to twelve men and six horses to operate them, 
but they could thresh from two hundred to four hundred bushels of 
wheat a day. As the labor force was large, and the machines far 
from cheap, farmers sometimes united in ownership of one, but 


#7 Agriculiure of the United States in 1860; Compiled from the Original Returns 
of the Highth Census (Washington, 1864), xxii. 

48 Ohio Agricultural Report for 1866, Part I, 173. 

4* Eugene H. Roseboom and Francis P. Weisenburger, A History of Ohio (New 
York, 1934), 179. 

© Ohio Agricultural Report for 1859, 484. 

™ Maine ‘Farmer, V_ (1837-38), 226. 

*2 Ohio Agricultural Report for 1846, 27; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1849, 
180, 214; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1850 (Scott ed.), 399; Ohio Agricultural popes 
jor 1862, lwiii. For cuts of early threshers, see Bidwell and Falconer, History of Agri- 
culture in the Northern United States, 215, 298. 
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ordinarily, for the same reasons, they depended on the itinerant 
combinations of horsepower and thresher.** 

By the end of the 1850’s, threshers had undergone still further 
modifications. They usually had a conveyor to carry the straw 
from the machine to the stack, an endless belt which British and 
Continental observers considered a great novelty." The greatest 
defect of the threshers was that they still cleaned very imperfectly, 
and so left a vast amount of smut and weed seeds in the grain. 
This condition was ascribed largely to the fact that the grain deal- 
ers failed to discriminate in price between clean and dirty samples, 
so that it was not worth while for the farmer to insist on cleaner 
threshers.* 

Steam engines came into use for threshing in Ohio during the 
middle 1850’s. An itinerant thresher employed the first of them in 
the vicinity of Chillicothe during the season of 1855. This engine 
and its successors proved very popular, not so much because they 
saved money as because they saved time, and so made it possible 
to get the crop to market before prices fell. There were upwards of 
fifty steam threshers in operation in Ohio in 1859, with the result 
that in a few sections the old horsepowers were completely super- 
seded. In 1862-63 a single Ohio firm manufactured over two hun- 
dred portable steam engines for use with threshing outfits. During 
and after the Civil War more and more engines were sold, so that by 
1876 only sixteen counties reported that threshing was still done by 
horsepowers.** 

The new machines used in connection with the corn crop were, 
in their own way, perhaps even more important than most of those 
developed in connection with small grains. 

The first corn planters appeared as early as 1841, for they were 
being manufactured at Cincinnati in that year. Till about 1850, 


58 Ohio Cultivator, IIT (1847), 49; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1848, 183; 
Cultivator (Albany), n.s., VII (18503, 308. ; 

% Agriculture of the United States in 1860, xxiii; _—s of the Royal ’» “Y 
tural Society England, quoted in Ohio Agricultural Report for 1859, 526. For a 
cut of a Pitt esher, manufactured at Dayton in 1865, see Ohio Agricultural Report 
for 1865, Part II, 147. ? ! 

8 Department of Agriculture Report for 1862, House Executive Documents, 37 
cong., 3 sess., No. 78, p. 94. 

% Ohio Cultivator, XI (1855), 340; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1857, 43; 
Ohio Agricultural Report for 1859, 535; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1862, lvi; Ohio 
Agricultural Report for 1876, 624-626. For a cut of a portable steam engine manu- 
factured at Newark in 1857, see Ohio Agricultural Report for 1857, 147; for a cut of 
another portable engine, this one manufactured at Richmond, Indiana, in 1865, and 
probably used to a considerable extent in the nearby parts of Ohio, see Ohio Agri- 
cultural Report for 1865, Part II, 137. 
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however, they were of little value as they were complicated and 
easily clogged. As late as 1852 “Barnhill’s Corn Planter,” manu- 
factured by a machine shop at Circleville, which, the Ohio Culti- 
vator stated, “had a great run the present season,” sold only to the 
extent of 400 units. The popularity of the corn planter would 
nevertheless seem to date from about this time. Many planters 
were introduced into Madison County in 1853, much to the ad- 
vantage of the farmers, who found that they made it possible for 
one man to perform the work of six in the old way. A few farm- 
ers were using horse-drawn corn planters by the end of the Civil 
War, but these were all men with large and level fields. Individuals 
on small or rough farms considered them more expensive than 
advantageous.*’ 


About 1840 the old method of cultivating corn with the shovel 
plow came to be replaced by one using horse-hoes or “culti- 
vators.”°® These were hybrid creations, combining some of the 
features of the plow and the harrow. They had the frame of a 
harrow with plow handles attached, and, instead of the conventional 
spikes of the harrow, teeth of various designs, sometimes miniature 
plow shares, sometimes small shovels, sometimes curved teeth. As 
time passed they came to be adjustable for width. Models of one 
kind or another were quite common in Ohio by 1848.°° It was 
stated in 1854 that “the [Western] Reserve farmers are discarding 
the miserable practice of plowing out and hilling up corn, and we 
observed everywhere the fields were dressed out clean and level, 
with the cultivator.”®° As by this time the cultivator was being em- 
ployed by even the farmers in such newly settled counties as Erie 
and Huron,* it is safe to assume that its use was well-nigh universal 
throughout the state. During the early 1850’s and afterwards, some 
farmers used both the cultivator and the double-shovel plow,*® the 

5? Charles Cist, Cincinnati in 1841: Its Early Annals and Future Prospects (Cin- 
cinnati, 1841), advertisement; Ohio Cultivator, VIII aig) i. 185; og fone 
tural Report for 1853, 604; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1867, Part Il, 3 For cuts 


of corn planters similar to those used in Ohio, see Bidwell and ia History of 
Agriculture in the Northern United States, 300-301. 

% There would seem to have been few, if any, cultivators in Ohio prior to 1840. 
A Down Easter resident at Zanesville stated in 1837 that “I have not seen the culti- 
vator this side of Rochester, N. Y.” Maine Farmer, V (1837-38), 226. 

% Ohio Agricultural Report for 1848, 178. For a cut, see Bidwell and Falconer, 
History of Agriculture in the Northern United States, 302. 

© Qhio Cultivator, XII (1854), 201. 

® Ohio Legislative Documents, XVIII, Part II, 1854, No.'21, p. 581. 


% For a cut of the double-shovel plow, see Bidwell and Falconer, History of 
Agriculture in the Northern United States, 304. 
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former till the corn was well shot up above the ground, the latter 
thereafter. They found the results so satisfactory that few of them 
went back to the single-shovel plow. These few did so only because 
they believed they could thereby “hill up” the rows better than with 
the double-shovel plow, and so enable the corn stalks better to with- 
stand windstorms. 

During the pioneer era and afterwards, the corn to be used in 
the form of grain was threshed out of the ear either by means of the 
flail or by treading out with oxen.** There were many other effective, 
if tedious methods, such as rubbing two ears together to make them 
shell each other, or scraping an ear across the blade of a shovel. 
Owing to the slowness of such methods, there came to be a demand 
for corn shellers. These were of many designs, but possibly the 
commonest was a cylinder covered with teeth and turned by a crank. 
Such machines were being offered for sale at Cincinnati in 1841. 
Five years later an Ohio agricultural editor simply noted that the 
“common hand corn sheller” was “constructed in various forms, 
but the principle of all is much the same, and too well known to 
need description.’”** They sold for from $14 to $18, and enabled 
a man to shell about forty bushels a day.*’ Partly owing to the 
great emphasis placed on the “corn and cob mills” at the state fair 
of 1855, they were thereafter in steady demand. “Even the Hard- 
ware, and the Commission Merchants,” it was stated at the end of 
the year, “would as soon be without nails or salt, as without ‘Corn 
and Cob Mills.’ The question of utility, in the use of these mills, 
has been pretty well settled, by producing ample proof that two 
bushels of ground corn, are fully equal to three bushels in the 
ear, ** 

While the farmer was acquiring special implements for deal- 
ing with his small-grain and corn crops, he was going through the 
same process in connection with the cutting, storing, and marketing 


of his hay. 
Till the late 1840’s, hay on the old cleared farms everywhere 


®& Patent Office Report for 1853, Senate Executive Documents, 33 cong., 1 sess., 


27, p. 118; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1861, lxiii; Ohio Agricultural Report for 
S67. Part Il, 4. 


¢ Griffiths, Two Years’ Residence, 64. 
65 Cist, Cincinnati in 1841, advertisement. 
6 Ohio Cultivator, II (1846), 181. 
@ Ibid., TII (1847), 37; at ge > Tne Yearbook for 1899, House 
Documents, be cong., 1 sess., No. 588 BP. 317 
®& Ohio Agricultural Report for 1855 
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in Ohio was still being cut with the scythe. After this time it was 
more and more cut with reapers or mowers. Specialized mowers 
appeared in Ohio in the late 1840’s, though in very small numbers, 
for they had to compete with the reapers, which could be converted 
into mowers by removing the platform and lowering the cutter- 
bar. The first mower proper in Ohio of which there is record was 
a Ketchum model which appeared in Champaign County in 1848. 
However, at the trial of reapers and mowers held at Springfield, 
Ohio, in 1852, the judges considered that Ketchum’s mower was 
superior in its performance to either the McCormick or Hussey 
reapers used as mowers.”° Five years later, at a trial held at Ham- 
ilton, Ohio, the judges had nothing but commendation for a new 
type of mower, known as the “Ohio,” which was manufactured by 
Bell, Auliman, & Co., a Canton implement factory. This machine, 
like others then beginning to come into use elsewhere in the country, 
had a hinged cutter-bar and two drive wheels, the latter acting 
independently so that the mower could cut otherwise than in a 
straight line.*1 The two-wheel mowers were shortly recognized 
almost universally as better than the combined reapers and mowers, 
or than the one-wheel mowers, but many of both the latter types 
continued to be sold down to the outbreak of the Civil War. 

The pioneer, if he wished to expedite the curing of the hay, or 
to prevent it from molding in the swath, had no alternative to 
turning it over with a pitchfork. The modern farmer has at his 
disposal a side-delivery rake or a tedder, either of which literally 
kicks the hay over so that it can dry in the sun and air. The side- 
delivery rake was a development of the 1890’s, however, and such 
tedders as there were in Ohio during the third quarter of the 
century were really curiosities. As late as 1876 it could be stated 
that there were very few of them in the state.’? Here, then, there 
was scarcely any advance over the pioneer era. 

Raking hay by hand was tedious, so that among the first im- 
provements in hay-making technique was the introduction of the 


68 Ohio Cultivator, IV (1848), 68. Down to the middle 1850’s, Ketchum’s 
mower and its inferior rivals all had a single drive wheel. For a cut of the Ketchum 
ae, oe Bidwell and Falconer, History of Agriculture in the Northern United 
States, 4. 

7 Ohio Agricultural Report for 1852, 122-123. 

71 Ohio Agricultural Report for 1857, 93-94, with a cut. For a cut of the Wood 
mower, a very similar type, see Bidwell and Falconer, History of Agriculture in the 
Northern United States, 295. 

72 Ohio Agricultural Report for 1876, 626. 
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horse rake. The first of these new rakes was simply a large comb, 
ten feet wide, and with teeth twenty inches long, which had handles 
attached to it to guide it over stumps and stones. It came into use 
in Pennsylvania about 1820, and doubtless about the same time or 
shortly thereafter in Ohio. A useful modification was the revolving 
rake, resembling a large double-comb, which could be dumped 
without stopping the horse. This was introduced into southeastern 
Ohio—Washington County, specifically—as early as 1835. In 1848 
it was in common use in many other parts of Ohio, but it was still 
rare in other sections of the state.”* The spring-tooth horse rake 
made its appearance in Ohio in 1847, having been introduced from 
New York. Perhaps the most common type was constructed more 
or less in imitation of that of Delano, a Maine patentee. It was 
mounted on a set of wheels, such as those of an ordinary farm 
wagon, and the hay was emptied by the pressing of the operator’s 
foot on a treadle. The teeth were operated independently of one 
another, so that they adjusted themselves to the inequalities of the 
ground. Delano-model horse rakes were imported into Ohio at 
first, but in 1852 they began to be manufactured locally.** At the 
end of the 1850’s, horse rakes of this and other kinds were in 
general use in all but half a dozen counties. By the outbreak of 
the Civil War, there were few farmers in the grass-growing parts 
of the state who still raked hay by hand.’5 


It was not till midcentury that mechanical invention did much 
to lighten the drudgery of drawing in hay. The amount of labor 
theretofore required of course varied from one part of the state 
to another and from farm to farm, depending on the storage space 
available and on the kind of agriculture practiced. When the hay 
was to go into a stack, some farmers simply transported it thither 
by roping it, that is, by dragging the cock along with a rope or 
a wild grapevine. This was a common practice in central Ohio, 
but it seems that it was completely unknown in some other parts of 
the state where wagons were used instead, as they were for drawing 

7% Ohio Agricultural Report for 1848, 182; Marietta Tri-Weekly Register, January 
19, 1893; Bidwell and Falconer, History of Agriculture in the Northern United States, 
213. For cuts, see ibid., 213-214. 

% Ohio Cultivator, IIT (1847), 25; ibid., VI (1851), 364; ibid, X (1854), 


) 
178. For a cut of Delano’s rake, see Bidwell and Falconer, History of Agriculture in 
the Norihern United States, 297. 


% Ohio Agricultural Report for 1857, 510-511; Ohio Agricultural Report for 
1861, xlviii. 
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in sheaves.’° When the farmer stored his hay in the barn, as was 
commonly done on small farms such as those of the Western 
Reserve, he sometimes had two or three men to mow it back, one 
pitching it on to the next. To economize labor, a few farmers 
began about 1850 to utilize a horse fork for unloading hay either 
through the gable end of the barn or, by means of a temporary 
frame, at a stack. The fork was at first a rather awkward contriv- 
ance. It had four prongs and a handle, with the point of suspen- 
sion at their junction. A rope on the end of the handle gave the 
operator the opportunity to balance the load as it ascended on the 
prongs. When the load was sufficiently elevated, he released the 
rope, and the hay slid off the prongs. One such fork, as first used 
in Stark County in 1850, was imitated from a model found in 
Pennsylvania at a somewhat earlier period and cost about $7.00. 
By 1860 Ohio had its fair share of the tens of thousands of later 
models of this and similar forks then in use in the United States." 

Though hay was an important crop throughout Ohio, and 
especially so in the dairying counties of the Western Reserve, it 
had only nearby markets till well on towards midcentury. Before 
it could be sold at any distance, its bulk had to be reduced by 
baling. The first balers were “cotton and hay presses,” of a type 
advertised by a Cincinnati foundry in 1841.7° The models in use 
along the Ohio River were probably in general like the one bought 
by a southern Indiana farmer in 1845. It had an iron screw, and 
a device called the beater to shove in the hay as the screw was 
being withdrawn, and produced bales four feet by two feet by two 
feet, weighing about 250 pounds. Three men and a boy (to drive 
the horse) could, with this “Mormon Press,” bale about five short 
tons a day. The press cost about $175, and the building to house 
it $100 more.”® In certain areas, such presses made it profitable to 
sell hay for export. By 1852 “hundreds of tons” of baled timothy 
and red top were being shipped annually from the one station of 
Westborough in Clinton County.®° The trade grew in importance 


7 Welker, Farm Life in Central Ohio, 32; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1861, 
lviii. 

7% Ibid.; Ohio Cultivator, VI (1850), 209; Agriculture of the United States in 
1860, xxiii; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1861, lviii. For a cut of a fork manufactured 
at Upper, Se Sandusky, see Ohio icultural Report for 1865, Part II, 151. 

Cinckanati in 1841, advertisement. 

m Patent Office Report for’ ia 223. 

80 Patent Office Report for 1852, Part Il, Senate Executive Documents, 32 cong., 
2 sess., No. 55, p. 259. 
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along the Ohio during the 1850’s on account of the demands of the 
riverine cities and the South, and during the early 1860’s on ac- 
count of army needs. Before the end of the war the cost of baling 
was reduced to less than a dollar a ton. The balers were ordinarily 
set up at the depots, where they were operated on a custom basis 
or by hay buyers, and were still of the screw type.* 


The only other machines used in connection with hay or clover 
prior to the end of the Civil War were for threshing and cleaning 
cloverseed. Originally, clover was threshed with a flail, but about 
1840 clover hullers or “concaves” made their appearance in Ohio, 
and thereafter were frequently mentioned.®? These hullers did not 
thresh the seed out, but merely cleaned the hulls from the seed 
after the heads had been trampled out by oxen. A man and two 
horses could clean a maximum of about ten bushels a day with one 
of them. By the time of the Civil War the hullers were being re- 
placed in Ohio, as elsewhere in the Union, by machines which 
threshed and cleaned in the one operation, and which in general 
resembled the threshing machines of the day.** 


Local patriotism in Ohio has tended to emphasize the im- 
portance and uniqueness of agricultural improvements within the 
state. It would seem, however, that in respect to the introduction 
of labor-saving machinery at least, Ohio farmers did not stand in 
the forefront of innovators, but rather followed the dictum of 
Alexander Pope, “Be not the first by whom the new are tried, nor 
yet the last to lay the old aside.” Many of their new implements 
were imported from New York or even New England, and those 
which were manufactured locally were frank imitations of out-of- 
state prototypes. Factories advertised that their reapers were made 
on Manny’s model and their mowers on Ketchum’s, and farmers 
who traveled beyond the limits of the state came home resolved to 
construct for themselves some one or other of the simpler machines 
for 1865, House Eattative Documents, 38 ie, t tee ie, he ane, Deen 
was a resident of Illinois, but he wrote from the point of view of the Middle West in 
general. For a cut of “‘Colohan’s portable hay press,’’ a model manufactured at Cleve- 


land, see Ohio Agricultural Report for 1863, 68. The continuous baler was not 
patented till 1866. 


82 Cist, Cincinnati in 1841, advertisement; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1847, 
88; Ohio Agricultural — for 1848, 106; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1849, 48. 
For a description, see Robert Leslie Jones, we in Ohio to 1850,” Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LIV (1945), 132. 
8} Dunlap, loc. cit., 433-434. 
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they observed when away.** Neither were Ohio farmers of the 
period under consideration notable among their contemporaries for 
the rapidity of their mechanization. The returns of the Seventh 
Census (1850), the Eighth Census (1860), and the Ninth Census 
(1870) show that they lagged behind the farmers of New York 
and Pennsylvania, though they did keep almost exactly abreast of 
those of Indiana and IlIlinois.*® In short, as far as the introduction 
of agricultural machinery prior to the end of the Civil War is con- 
cerned, Ohio’s significance consists not in the state’s being excep- 
tional, but in its being typical of the Middle West. 


8 Kor example, a Washington County farmer visited Connecticut in 1856 and 
took the measurements of a spring-tooth dump rake he saw there. He came home, and 
by constructing a wooden frame himself, and having the blacksmith help with the 
iron parts, pioneered the introduction of this type of machine in his community. 
Marietia Tri-Weekly Register, January 19, 1893. 

65 Estimated approximate value of farming implements and machinery per 
hundred acres of improved land: 
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OHIOANS AND THE CANADIAN-AMERICAN CRISIS 
OF 1837-1838 


by Cart WITTKE 
Professor of History and Dean of the Graduate School, 
Western Reserve University 

The Canadian Rebellion of 1837, an abortive, misguided up- 
rising confined to small areas around Montreal and Toronto, and 
limited to a small minority of the population, was neither a revolt 
against Her Majesty, the young Queen Victoria, nor against Her 
Majesty’s Government in London, but rather an armed protest 
against the abuses of colonial administration in Quebec and 
Toronto. In spite of its opéra bouffe character, the rebellion had 
tremendous importance for the future of Canada and the empire, 
for among other things, it led to Lord Durham’s famous “Report 
on the Affairs of British North America,” a document which proved 
decisive in the evolution of modern British colonial policy. 

With the failure of armed rebellion in Canada, a number of 
the leaders of the uprising fled across the border into the United 
States, and in the lake ports and border towns of the American 
republic, these refugees found sympathetic supporters who fur- 
nished them food and military supplies for a continuance of their 
struggle for liberty. The Detroit Morning Post editorially summa- 
rized the point of view of many Americans when it commented, 
shortly after the disturbances began in Canada: 

Although as a nation we would not be justified in being otherwise than 
neutral, yet as freeborn Americans—as lovers of liberty—as believers in the 
doctrine of equal rights—we cannot but feel the warm gushings of sympathy 
for those who are, like our forefathers, oppressel, and who, like them a hand- 


ful, are determined to meet the innumerable horde of foreign mercenary 
soldiers, and to obtain, in the struggle, Victory or Death.” 

The Canadian rebels who occupied Navy Island on the Niagara 
frontier late in 1837, received reinforcements from the United 
States, and this in turn led to such border brawls as the capture 

1For details, see W. S. Wallace, The ray Gorges (Toronto, 1915); A. D. 
Dey The ‘Patriotes’ of ’37 (Toronto, Fg B. Read, The Canadian Rebellion 
of 1837 (Toronto, 1896); Duncan McArthur, ir Canadian Rebellion of 1837,” in 
Adam Shortt, ed., Canada and Its Provinces (22 vols., Toronto, 1914), Ill, 361- 383; 


and Carl Wittke, A_History of Canada (3d ed., New York, wr chaps. ix-xi. 
2 Quoted in Cleveland Daily Advertiser, December y 1837. 
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and destruction, by a Canadian party, of the American ship 
Caroline, which had been carrying supplies to the insurgents from 
Buffalo and lay at anchor at Fort Schlosser, New York. Americans 
regarded such incidents as flagrant invasions of United States terri- 
tory and a “wanton massacre” which called for revenge; Canadians 
looked upon the Caroline affair as a justifiable retaliation provoked 
by the failure of the government in Washington to enforce neu- 
trality. The incident remained a source of diplomatic controversy 
for a number of years. 


Throughout 1838 relations were strained along the Canadian 
border largely because of the activities of an organization known 
as the Hunters’ Lodges or the Lodges of Patriots or Patriotic 
Masons, a secret order equipped with all the necessary parapher- 
nalia of passwords and degrees and dedicated to the emancipation 
of “the British Colonies from British thralldom.” Acting in con- 
junction with Canadian Patriots and refugees, the organization at- 
tempted several invasions of Canadian territory in 1838. Ap- 
parently, all sorts of Americans belonged to this secret conspiracy. 
Some no doubt honestly believed that the Canadian issue of 1837 
was the American issue of 1776 all over again. Others craved ex- 
citement and adventure and derived particular satisfaction from 
every opportunity to indulge in the favorite American pastime of 
twisting the tail of the British Lion. When Samuel A. Lane, an 
Akron newspaper man, was initiated as a Hunter, he found as- 
sembled in his lodge some of the most notorious violators of the 
law in his community, as well as a strange assortment of the more 
respectable—lawyers, judges, doctors, and councilmen.® 


The problem of providing an adequate defense of the long 
Canadian border was the main task of officials like Sir George 
Arthur, the last lieutenant governor of Upper Canada, and of his 
superiors in Canada and London, and of the British minister in 
Washington. Arthur had to rely mainly on volunteers and the 
“Sedentary Militia,” and on such British regulars as he could get, 
and such steamers as he could purchase or rent on Lake Erie and 
Lake Ontario, to keep the lines of communication open on a fron- 
tier that extended all the way to Detroit. Arthur recruited among 


* Francis P. Weisenburger, The Passing of the Frontier, 1825-1850, Carl Wittke, 
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the Negro population. of western Canada, some of whom were 
fugitives from the United States, and made use of the Indians as 
well, to “scour the woods” and “bring out . . . these marauders.”* 
By October 1838, Arthur had called over thirteen thousand militia 
to the colors, at great expense to the treasury, and to the great 
annoyance: of men who were eager to return to their ploughs. 
Though some of the militia fought well enough, and indeed proved 
more ferocious toward the invaders than the better disciplined 
regulars, they were handicapped by poor equipment and supplies. 
Arthur thought it “unjust” and somewhat dangerous to send regu- 
lars to the frontier, for so many of them were Irishmen, “with 
relatives and friends settled in the States,” and “what will bind an 
Irish soldier if he has the opportunity of seeing his cousin.”® 


To the Canadians, the invaders from the United States were 
“ruffans,” “brigands,” “assassins,” “marauders,” and “banditti,” 
“the demoralized and ungovernable Mob of Citizens that dis- 
grace the Frontier American Towns.”* Canadian and British con- 
servatives believed that one cause of Canada’s discontent was “the 
great number of American Citizens . . . injudiciously invited to 
settled [sic] in the fertile soil of Canada,” where they soon “desire 


democratic institutions” and “seduce” others to join them. 


In the fall of 1838, responsible authorities in Canada believed 
that 6,000 Patriots were ready to invade Upper Canada; that be- 
tween 160,000 and 200,000 Americans belonged to secret lodges 
which were conspiring to attack Canada; and that of this number, 
40,000 were ready to march on short notice. Recalling the part 
which American frontiersmen had played recently in the Texas 
rebellion against Mexico, the Canadian authorities were fearful lest 
the Patriots and Hunters would “pour in” upon them “as they did 
upon Texas.” “I do not think,” wrote Arthur on December 20, 
1838, “such a multitude of Villains could have been found in any 
Nation on earth called civilized but in the United States of 
America!”” 


Canadian officials, moreover, were convinced that the Ameri- 


4The Arthur Papers, being the puree Mainlv Confidential, Private and Demi- 
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can government in Washington either could not, or would not, take 
effective steps to prevent invasions of the territory of its northern 
neighbor. The British minister reported to the state department 
whatever data he collected on the membership of the secret lodges, 
and he described in detail the ramifications of a conspiracy which 
extended through New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and 
Kentucky. Nevertheless, he waited until after the gubernatorial 
election in New York before filing a formal note of protest in 
Washington, for he had learned that Van Buren’s future depended 
on the outcome, and he felt sure that “they would not move hand 
or foot, in anything that might endanger the vote of the lowest 
rufian or patriot in that state.”® Reports of United States collec- 
tors of customs indicated that the Patriots had created a provisional 
government for Upper Canada, with a full complement of officials, 
and a state bank, whose notes would be secured by confiscating the 
crown lands. Already some of this paper money was in circulation 
in New York, where Ebenezer Johnston, a former mayor of Buffalo, 
was regarded as one of the ringleaders in the plot against Canada.° 


In spite of such alarming information, the British minister was 
ready to believe that the American president, his secretary of state, 
and the top officers of the United States Army, were ready to deal 
with him in an honest and straightforward manner. He described 
General Winfield Scott, who was sent to keep order on the border, 
as “punctilious and incredibly vain,” but able. General Alexander 
Macomb, however, he considered “quite unfit for the occasion.”!° 
Van Buren actually kept the British minister informed of such de- 
velopments in the conspiracy against Canada as came to his atten- 
tion, and Poinsett, the American secretary of war, assured him that 
all available regulars—a force of only about four hundred men— 
were already on duty on the northern border. He added, quite 
candidly, however, that “if the militia were called out, they would 
probably join the brigands.”!? 

The Canadian authorities were not as charitable in their ap- 
praisal of American intentions as their ambassador in Washing- 
ton. Arthur collected evidence to prove collusion and negligence 
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on the part of the United States government. He insisted that 
Governor Marcy, and Mason, the “Boy Governor” of Michigan, 
were “deep in the secrets” of the Patriot organization and wished 
them well.?? He was positive that “the American Government in- 
tended on this occasion to make another Texas affair of it,”* and 
he viewed with special alarm the dispatch of ten thousand stands of 
arms to Detroit, and a recent gift of ten pieces of ordnance to 
Buffalo, where they might be seized by “the Brigands in an hour 
if they pleased to take them!’ 


Though the British minister in Washington regarded Van 
Buren’s proclamation of neutrality as “little more than exhorta- 
tions,” he felt that the president was doing his best in the face 
of a large part of the American population who hoped “by con- 
tinuing their present conduct—the multitude making war while 
the Government professes peace—to obtain Canada without the 
risk of a national war.”"® He believed that the real movers of the 
invasion of Canada were “the wealthy citizens of the great towns 
within the American border . . . villains [who] have a deep and 
permanent land-speculating interest, in maintaining the move- 
ment.” “All Americans,” the minister wrote on another occasion, 
“have been born and bred up in the expectation, that the Canadas 
were necessarily destined to belong, sooner or later, to them. . . 
The secret wishes, of even the most honest Americans, must be 
against us, in every struggle between the Authority of the Mother 
Country and the People of the Provinces.”*? “The United States,” 
he pointed out to Sir Francis Bond Head, lieutenant governor at 
the time of the uprising of 1837, “have presented to us . . . the 
extraordinary and revolting spectacle, of entire communities, in a 
state of boasted civilization, devoting themselves to the interests of 
gangs of outlaws, robbers and assassins. The President has no 
more power of controlling these piratical communities, than the 
Sultan of Constantinople has generally had over the States of 
Tripoli and Algiers,”** and he concluded that “the Institutions of 
the United States render them unsafe neighbors for other nations; 
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they have before shown themselves so to Mexico.””® 


It did not contribute to the restoration of friendly relations 
when Canadian officials received anonymous and abusive letters 
from the United States. A recruiting sergeant for the American 
Patriots in Philadelphia, called the lieutenant governor a “foul 
villain of the damned,” an “incarnate devil of hell,” and an “in- 
human butcher.” “I am an Irishman,” wrote another of these 
correspondents, “and the blood of Emmett and of .98 is in soak 
for every English damned murderer.” Another boasted that before 
“another mount pases away you will see the Stripes and Stars on 
eavary wall in Canada.”*° 


It is not strange that in a time of such excitement, the people 
of northern Ohio, and especially those in the larger lake ports, 
should become interested and involved in events across the lake in 
Canada, and on the Niagara frontier. If those events developed 
into a war between England and the United States, so much the 
better! During the winter months, when the lakes are closed to 
navigation, hundreds of sailors, boatmen, and longshoremen con- 
gregated in the lake ports with little better to do than to idle in 
the taverns and look for diversion and excitement. The many 
Irish-Americans among them had a special interest in any move- 
ment that might bring new discomforts to John Bull, their ancient 
enemy. 


On January 1, 1838, the Cleveland Herald and Gazette re- 
ported the appearance of placards all over the city, announcing a 
“Canada meeting” at the courthouse. An officer from the ill-fated 
rebel camp on Navy Island was expected to attend, but the purpose 
of the meeting was otherwise left a mystery. A huge crowd, com- 
posed of “friends of the Canadian cause” assembled, and elected 
a set of officers, Messrs. J. R. St. John, Samuel Cook, T. Ingraham, 
and F. W. Lawson. Thereupon they listened to eloquent addresses 
by Rev. M. Willey and “General” Thomas Jefferson Sutherland. 
Both speakers lauded the heroes of Navy Island. The “General” 
outlined Canada’s grievances and described her desire to end the 
despotism of a foreign power over her people. Appropriate reso- 
lutions were adopted at the close of the meeting expressing “strong 
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sympathy with the interests of liberty in every country,” and alarm 
because of the “large bands of blood-thirsty savages” who had 
been mobilized by the British to threaten “our unoffending brethren 
adjacent to the Canadian frontier.” A committee was commissioned 
to receive donations for the patriot cause.”* 


Similar meetings of protest and sympathy were held in Akron 
and Massilon.?* The following month, General Alexander McLeod 
(whose name was variously spelled by Ohio newspapers) addressed 
a mass meeting of the citizens of Huron, Ohio, and an overflow 
crowd in the town hall of Painesville, and managed to escape from 
Drake’s Hotel in Sandusky before General Scott arrived.?* Mc- 
Mauman, referred to as “the engineer of the Patriot forces,” regaled 
his audiences at similar meetings with atrocity tales about Canadian 
patriots who were tortured in cold, damp cells with iron bands 
around their necks; who were chained to the wall, fed on bread 
and water once a day, and allowed “to leave their cells to answer 
the calls of nature” only once in every twenty-four hours. He 
painted for his credulous listeners lurid pictures of dead bodies 
lying in the cells and insisted that what he recounted was “but a 
faint picture of reality.”** A meeting held at the Baptist church 
in Conneaut, at which the mayor of the town presided, yielded a 
handsome collection for the Canadian martyrs.” 


On January 4, 1838, a political refugee from London, Ontario, 
arrived in Cleveland to tell the story of the sacking of his home by 
Canadian “royalists.” Passengers traveling by stagecoach from 
Buffalo told of hearing heavy cannonading on the Niagara frontier, 
and presently rumors began to circulate through Cleveland that 
hoth Quebec and Malden had fallen into the hands of the Canadian 
Patriots.“ On January 8 eighty men left Cleveland for Canada, 
via Michigan, to claim the three hundred acres of land which was 
promised every one who would volunteer for the liberation of 
Upper Canada. Several days later Clevelanders rallied in great 
excitement to repel an invasion reported to be coming from Canada 
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in a “long, low, black, piratical looking schooner,” carrying six 
guns and a “long eighteen pounder which turned on a pivot amid- 
ship.’”?? The newspapers generally ridiculed such absurd rumors, 
and comforted their readers by noting the arrival of lake steamers 
from Buffalo, carrying United States troops to protect the Michigan 
border. 


By the end of January 1838, the retreating Navy Islanders 
were moving westward in squads of fifty to sixty, living off the 
country as they marched, begging for food and lodging, “generally 
without arms,” and “not communicative as to their destination.” 
Their progress was reported in the papers as they moved through 
Conneaut, Painesville, and Willoughby, to Cleveland.** Efforts to 
engage boats for their transportation having failed, the Patriots 
were forced to continue westward beyond Cleveland on foot. On 
February 4 General McLeod of the Canadian Patriot army, arrived 
in the Forest City. Apparently, United States citizens with relatives 
in Canadian prisons, joined the marching columns, and the Akron 
Balance reported mysteriously that twenty-five “Fox Hunters” had 
left for the Northwest.”° 


On February 24 another large meeting was held at the Cleve- 
land courthouse to discuss the still unsettled Caroline affair, and 
“all persons ... in favor of preserving the dignity and Honor of 
the American Nation” and protesting the flagrant “invasion of 
American soil in time of peace,” were urged to attend. The Cleve- 
land Herald and Gazette, which had hitherto favored peace and 
strict neutrality, now joined in the hue and cry for “prompt, de- 
termined measures” to make clear to the world “that our national 
honor is not to be trifled with by the minions of any nation upon 
earth,” and the editor vehemently attacked the lieutenant governor 
of Upper Canada for sending the governor of New York an “in- 
sulting communication” on the Caroline affair.°° The Daily Adver- 
tiser inquired, “Are we Americans, and can we sleep under the foul 
stigma of dishonor?’*! and Ohio’s Senator Allen presented to the 
United States Senate a stiff memorial on the Caroline case from 
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Belmont County, and another in February 1839 from Geauga 
County, demanding a repeal of the American neutrality law.*? 

Excitement mounted still higher because of a false report that 
a Clevelander was among the victims of the burning of the Caroline, 
and the Mt. Vernon (Ohio) Watchman printed a fantastic tale to 
the effect that the British were about to burn a vessel which the 
Patriots were fitting out in the harbor at Cleveland, and that a 
messenger had been hurried to Columbus to get cannon to repel 
the attack. One of the Patriots actually carried off seventeen stands 
of arms that had been stacked in the Cleveland council room, only 
to have them recovered at Dover. A similar raid on a store in 
Lower Sandusky yielded eighty rifles.** The Toledo Blade reported 
that large numbers of Patriots were passing through that lake port, 
bound for the Detroit frontier, and the Cleveland Daily Advertiser 
explained that many Americans were expatriating themselves be- 
cause of the insults that had been heaped upon the American re- 
public, and in order to help “a country where energies are pros- 
trated and resources dried up by tyrants.”** The same paper re- 
printed an “Address of the Sons of Liberty of Montreal, to the 
Young Men of the North American colonies,” from the Buffalo 
Journal.*5 


Fortunately, the demonstrations about the Caroline affair 
passed without untoward incidents, but public opinion was aroused 
anew when Canadian courts began to impose heavy penalties, in- 
cluding banishment and hanging, on some of the invaders who had 
the misfortune to be captured on Canadian soil and now were 
charged with high treason. One of those convicted, the son of a 
Cleveland woman, managed to escape and make his way back to 
the city in the fall of 1838. The Cleveland Herald and Gazette, 
though still professing that its policy was to quiet the “hot heads 
on each side of the border line,” denounced the “cool, deliberate, 
murder-like spirit evinced by the Canadian authorities . . . the 
butchery of prisoner after prisoner, most of them deluded young 
men, who erred while acting under motives that no freeman can 
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repress.”°* The Canadian government was fully aware of the effect 
which these trials and convictions were having upon Canadian- 
American relations, and there was sharp disagreement among high 
ranking officials as to whether leniency or severity was the proper 
approach to this vexing problem. 

Meantime, Canadian dispatches, as well as Ohio newspapers, 
contained further references to what Ohioans were doing in the 
cause of Canadian liberty. In February 1838 it was reported that 
a force of seven hundred to fifteen hundred Patriots was planning 
to leave Sandusky, cross the bay to the peninsula, and then proceed 
on the ice, from island to island, to Pt. Au Pelee on the Canadian 
mainland.** Sir George Arthur informed Colborne, his chief, that 
a considerable expedition was about to “make a descent” from 
Cleveland upon Upper Canada,** and the British minister reported 
to Toronto from Washington that “the Town of Cleveland, in Ohio, 
is represented to be the principal centre or focus of the present 
conspiracy; and it is suspected that large quantities of arms are 
concealed in that neighborhood,” and cited the American secretaries 
of state and war as the source of his information.®® In another 
communication, the ever-watchful minister reported “that the Au- 
thorities have intelligence of a large, illegal deposit of arms at 
Massillon, a town I believe in the State of Ohio.”*° 

Lieutenant Governor Arthur, meanwhile, had established con- 
tacts with a rather dubious character, known as Mr. Kent, who was 
described as “the gentleman who has come from Cleveland.” The 
latter claimed to have spied on the activities of the Patriot lodges, 
and presently collected $150 and his traveling expenses back to 
Ohio, from the British embassy. Among other things, he reported 
that the second division of the “Army of the intended Republic of 
Canada” was located in Cleveland.*! Several weeks later, the British 
minister informed the acting secretary of state in Washington that 
the Patriots had “Superior Lodges” in Rochester, Buffalo, and 
Detroit, but that “a Grand Central Lodge, or Convention of Dele- 
gates, is held at Cleveland,” and “another considerable Lodge is 
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situated at Cincinnati,’’*? that arms and stores had been assembled 
in great quantities with the connivance of the local magistrates and 
that nine steamers were available on Lake Erie to transport the 
Patriot army. 


A national convention of the Patriots and Hunters actually 
was held in Cleveland from September 16 to 22, 1838, with prob- 
ably as many as 162 delegates in attendance, though the newspapers 
were strangely silent about the matter. It was at this assembly that 
the conquest of Upper Canada was planned in detail, and the pro- 
posal for a “Republican Bank of Canada” approved. A. D. Smith, 
a Cleveland justice of the peace emerged from the convention as 
“president of the Canadian Republic’; a Cleveland wholesale 
grocer was selected for the vice presidency; and Lucius V. Bierce, 
an Akron attorney, was designated commander-in-chief of “the 
Army of the Northwest,” and later commanded the attack on 
Windsor.** Cleveland papers continued to insist that there were 
“no leagued bandits . . . among us,” but New York papers, like the 
Courier, referred to Cleveland as the headquarters of the conspiracy 
against Britain’s North American possessions.** 


On November 21, 1838, Captain Drew of the Canadian forces 
was alerted to a possible “cross from Cleveland” where “the bandits 
are in great force,” and were expected to descend on Port Stanley 
or Port Dover.*® Another communication, addressed to Colonel 
Fraser, contained information that “a considerable force of Ruffians, 
calling themselves Patriots,” were on their way from points in the 
interior of Ohio and Michigan to attack Upper Canada’s western 
frontier, and that they had established a depot for supplies and 
ammunition on “Put In” Island.*® Arthur, still relying heavily on 
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Kent’s reports about new invasions from Ohio and Michigan, con- 
tinued to suspect Van Buren’s policy of neutrality and relied wholly 
upon his own military forces. An agent of the British government 
returning from the West, reported that the Hunters in Cleveland 
had dwindled to 250, and a member of the royal navy found no 
forces on “Put in Island,” but Arthur continued to fill his dis- 
patches with stories of large forces that were assembling as far 
south as Kentucky, and insisted that there were from one thousand 
to fifteen hundred “brigands” at Huron, Ohio, and that Cleveland 
remained “the Hot-bed for these Vagabonds to the westward.’”*” 


The meager accounts found in the Ohio papers indicate that 
the Patriots who actually crossed into western Canada in December 
1838 were for the most part recruits from Ohio, and particularly 
from Cleveland.*® Some notion of the composition of this strange 
assortment of patriots and adventurers may be gained from the 
sarcastic comments of Ebenezer Lane of Norwalk. A Harvard 
graduate and a member of the Ohio Supreme Court, Lane could be 
expected to take a very conservative view of such demonstrations 
in violation of the law. “We have been holding meetings for 
sympathizing with the suffering Patriots in this town,” he observed, 
and “we have appointed a Committee to defend our own soil from 
Invasion and to ‘encourage emigration’ to such benighted parts of 
the world as need the promulgation of our principles. A Band of 
about 30 worthies, ragged, lousy, and patriotic, passed this town 
for the west on Saturday, to conquer Malden.”*® 


Throughout 1838 the interest of Clevelanders in meetings to 
commemorate the Caroline affair did not flag, and several petitions 
were circulated demanding the repeal of the American neutrality 
laws. Excitement on both sides of the international border undoubt- 
edly was stimulated by “a Class of Persons who are making a 
Market of the times, by originating . . . stories.”*° General Macomb 
of the United States Army suspected that rumors were deliberately 
manufactured by men who sought employment as spies, or by sub- 
ordinate office-holders who wished to impress their superiors by 
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their watchfulness. It is a fact that some Americans offered their 
services to the Canadian authorities. One wrote quite brazenly 
that he would gladly have himself elected secretary of the local 
Patriots who met in his tavern, provided he would be well paid 
for divulging their plans to the Canadian government. “As money 
is my only object and very little Patriotism,” he concluded that 
£500 down and £50 a month “will buy me.” 


Actually, the only serious raids into Canada by the Hunters 
and Patriots occurred at Prescott on November 11, 1838, and across 
the Detroit River, on Windsor on December 4. Both turned out to 
be tragic fiascos. The Patriots were quickly repulsed, and in the 
case of the western invasion, sought safety at once in cowardly 
flight, although their own accounts give quite a different im- 
pression.°* 

The Cleveland Herald and Gazette probably expressed the con- 
clusions of the sober-minded majority of Ohioans, when it observed 
editorially on December 18, 1839, “We cannot believe any of the 
people of the United States so foolhardy as to engage in further 
‘Patriot expeditions,’ at least until the Canadians make a move for 
liberty themselves,” and the Columbus Ohio Statesman added, “We 
hope everyone concerned in the Canada difficulty will not forget 
that if Canada is made free, it must be done on the other side of 
the line.’** The Scioto Gazette of Chillicothe wisely observed that 
in view of the “character of those who compose the Patriot force,” 
their number would diminish rapidly upon the return of spring 
and the reopening of navigation on the lakes and canals. 

Van Buren’s attempts to enforce neutrality in due time proved 
successful. The secret organizations which had kept the border in 
turmoil for more than a year were ordered to disband. No serious 
incidents occurred after 1838, but as late as 1840, a citizen of 
Canton inquired of President Van Buren why the leader of the 
Upper Canadian rebellion was still being held in an American jail, 
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and the Democratic state central committee of Ohio pointed out the 
bad effect of such a policy on the voters of Ohio.®> The Hunters 
and Patriots lodges did not dissolve until after Van Buren had 
ceased to be president. 
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MRS. TROLLOPE IN PORKOPOLIS 


by Witu1am H. HILtpRETH 
Professor of English, Ohio State University 


On January 1, 1828, Frances Milton Trollope, an English 
housewife, with three of her children, left the port of New Orleans 
bound north on the steamboat Belvidere. She was going to Cincin- 
nati to set herself up in business. Left behind in England were her 
husband Thomas and their two older sons. Thomas Trollope, a 
failure at both law and farming, sat in England and brooded over 
his ill luck, dosed himself with drugs, and quarreled with his two 
sons. Mrs. Trollope had taken the family’s future into her own 
hands, and now with $20,000 salvaged from the farm venture, she 
was on her way to a new land. When she was well established she 
would send for Thomas and the boys. 


Frances Trollope, at forty-eight, had never been gainfully 
employed. Reared as the daughter of an English clergyman, her 
early life had been pleasant and easy. Her husband’s paternal in- 
heritance was sufficient for the family to live in comfort for many 
years. In both England and France she had associated with people 
of wealth and position. Her children had been sent to good schools. 
At last, however, the family fortune had diminished to the point 
where Thomas Trollope could no longer be left in charge. 


The social standing of the Trollopes would not permit her to 
open a shop in England, but she well knew that on the American 
frontier people of quality engaged in trade. Judges sold meat, and 
legislators made shoes. She planned to erect a beautiful building 
which by its architectural splendor would draw the savage Ameri- 
cans from their log cabins in open-mouthed admiration. This build- 
ing would be stocked with a profusion of quality English goods— 
cloth, combs, mirrors, beautiful buttons, glassware—all the things 
which she knew were needed in the wilderness. Furthermore, she 
expected her shop to contribute to the intellectual and social tone 
of the city, for she would throw the rooms open to meetings of those 
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frontiersmen whose souls sought after things of the mind and spirit. 
She felt sure that in a short time the shop would again establish the 
family fortune. The Trollopes were destined, in fact, to be freed 
from money worries within a few years, but they would not have 
the shop to thank for their rescue. 


Frances Wright, the Scottish reformer, was also aboard the 
Belvidere. She and Mrs. Trollope had been friends in England. 
Miss Wright, a woman of wealth, keen intellect, and limitless 
energy, had, on a previous trip to America, established a slave 
colony in the forests of Tennessee. This colony, named Nashoba, 
was intended to demonstrate that negroes were not inferior intel- 
lectually to white men and could under proper conditions take care 
of themselves in a free world. Accompanying Miss Wright was a 
French artist, Auguste Hervieu, who had frequently visited the 
Trollope family in England and was now on his way to teach paint- 
ing to the Negroes in the new school. Miss Wright had neglected 
to tell M. Hervieu that the school had yet to be built. He was to 
discover that fact when he arrived at Nashoba. 


Miss Wright had invited Mrs. Trollope and her children to 
spend “some months” at the Tennessee settlement, so when the 
Belvidere stopped at Memphis, the Trollopes went ashore with Miss 
Wright and Hervieu. The trip to Nashoba carried them fifteen 
miles inland through a deep forest. The mud was deep and the 
winter rain was cold. When they arrived, the few damp cabins in 
the dismal clearing hardly bore out Miss Wright’s account of her 
settlement; therefore at the end of ten unhappy days the Trollopes 
started up the river for Cincinnati. Auguste Hervieu went with 
them. He was to stay with the family for ten years. 

On February 10, 1828, the Trollopes landed at Cincinnati, a 
rapidly growing city of twenty thousand inhabitants, far different 
from the frontier settlement which Mrs. Trollope had expected to 
find. It contained thirteen churches, a theatre, a public hospital, a 
water system, one city-owned and two privately owned public 
libraries, a medical college, a city college, an endowed public 
grammar school, three female seminaries, an art school, nine news- 
papers, and two monthly periodicals. There were many small fac- 
tories scattered about, the most important of them producing glass, 
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furniture, vehicles, wool and cotton cloth, hats, paint, soap, whiskey, 
and flour. 


The Trollope family took lodgings in a hotel until they could 
rent a small house where they lived for several months. Then, 
wishing to get out of the crowded city, Mrs. Trollope leased a house 
in the village of Mohawk, at the foot of Mt. Auburn about two 
miles from the boat-landing. In the autumn Mr. Trollope and his 
eldest son joined Mrs. Trollope in Cincinnati, but they soon re- 
turned to England. Sometime during the year she purchased a lot in 
the east end of the city and erected the building in which she was 
to start her bazaar. Neither the building nor the imported merchan- 
dise attracted customers. One of her Mohawk neighbors wrote in 


1833: 

She passed two desultory and aimless seasons, rearing, the while, a huge 
building called a bazaar, which was no air castle, but a queer, unique, 
crescented Turkish Babel, so odd, that no one has seen it since, without a 
good humored laugh: a building which cost her twenty-four thousand dol- 
lars, on which she actually paid some twelve or thirteen thousand, leaving 
the remainder minus, spending, probably, four or five thousand dollars 
more in French articles of fancy finery, which she exposed for sale in stalls 
in this building; and so injudiciously, owing to her total ignorance of the 
American market, and of the proper place in which to build her Bazaar, 
and to her entrusting the sales to irresponsible and probably dishonest for- 
eigners, that the establishment ran her in debt, instead of yielding her a 
revenue. A fact will explain this utter ignorance. When told, that the market 
could not be transported from the place where the people had been ac- 
customed to purchase, she imagined that her Bazaar would tempt the crowd 
of fashionables a quarter of a mile from their accustomed haunt. When 
advised to examine the fancy stores in the city, and furnish herself with 
such articles, as they had not, she only conformed to this salutary counsel, 
after her orders had arrived from France. The consequence was, that in 
eking out the defects of her store, she visited one of the most ample assort- 
ments in the country, holding up her hands in undisguised astonishment, to 
find that such a large and splendid assortment had found its way there, 
antecedent to the grand findings of the Bazaar, an assortment of twenty 
times her capital, and far more rich and expensive. How could such things, 
she exclaimed, have found their way to the United States.” 


The end came soon. When she was unable to pay the carpen- 
ters for their labor, the sheriff sold the building at public auction. 


1‘limothy Flint, in a review of Mrs. Trollope’s Domestic Manners of the Ameri- 
cans, The Knickerbocker: or, New York Monthly Magazine, II (October 1833), 289. 
limothy Flint, editor, missionary, novelist, lived near Mrs. Trollope in Mohawk. She 
says in Domestic Manners that he was her closest friend in America. 
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Thereafter it was known as Trollope’s Folly, and during the next 
fifty years it housed in turn schools, restaurants, brothels, and 
various small! businesses. 

Mrs. Trollope, with her sickly son and two young daughters, 
was left penniless in a strange land. She was dispossessed, and all 
of her furniture except the parlor carpet was seized by the sheriff. 
In return for the carpet a neighbor took them in, Mrs. Trollope 
and the two girls occupying one bed, the boy and Hervieu sleeping 
on the kitchen floor. Hervieu’s attachment to the Trollope family 
was by that time creating much “tea table conversation” in Cin- 
cinnati.? Perhaps Mr. Trollope questioned the relationship, for in 
a letter to her son Tom, Mrs. Trollope said: 

In one letter, in answer to one of mine in which I stated our situation, 
your father writes, “How is it possible that you are dependent on Hervieu 
for your living, when I sent out goods to the amount of £2000?” 

Is it not strange, Tom, that he does not yet know that these goods never 
brought one penny into my hands? The proceeds of those we sold, went to 
the workmen and servants, and the rest were seized. I trust my letters have 
reached him, and that he now knows this fact, but I would have you recall 
it to his memory. 

My only hope in quitting Cincinnati was that my old friend Mrs. Stone 
would be able to reccive my girls and me until our return home and the 
manner of it, could be settled. I then hoped that some of the brilliant 
prophecies which poor Hervieu heard for his picture, would be realized. But 
here again disappointment has followed us.* 

It is not recorded how money was raised for the trip back to 
England. Hervieu gave art lessons and painted portraits, but he 
certainly could not have earned enough to take the unfortunates 
home. Mrs. Trollope’s letter to her son Tom shows that all of her 
money was gone. They had moved in with another neighbor. 

Poor Cecilia is literally without shoes, and I mean to sell one or two 
small articles tomorrow to procure some for her, and for Emily. I sit still 
and write, write, write,—so old shoes last me a long time. .. . and Hope— 
that quits us the last, perhaps, of all our friends—tells me that it is possible 
my book may succeed. It will have great advantages from Hervieu’s drawings.‘ 
When she began preparations for Domestic Manners in June 1828, 
she wrote to Tom: 

I amuse mysc!f by making notes, and hope some day to manufacture 

2Ibid., 288. 

8 Frances Eleanor Trollope, Frances Trollope, Her Life and Literary Work (2 
vols., London, 1895), I, 128-129. Most of the letters are undated and are reproduced 


only in part. 
4ibid., I, 130-131. 
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them into a volume. This is a remote corner of the world, and but seldom 
visited, and I think that if Hervieu could find time to furnish sketches of 
scenery, and groups, a very taking little volume might be produced.° 


While she took these notes, the bazaar was being built and her 
hopes were high, but the writing of the book was started when she 
was penniless, living on Hervieu’s small earnings, and selling her 
personal possessions to buy shoes for the children. 


Somehow money was raised, and in March of 1830 the 
Trollopes and Hervieu went up the river to Wheeling, and from 
there by coach east to Baltimore. There was money enough for 
trips to Niagara Falls and Washington, D. C., before they sailed. 
Perhaps Mr. Trollope had sent some from England. 


The book, completed on board ship during the voyage, was 
offered to the firm of Whittaker and Treacher soon after Mrs. 
Trollope reached England. Several days later Tom, sent by his 
mother, called upon Mr. Whittaker to inquire about its fate. He 
was told that the manuscript was being read by Captain Basil Hall. 
It was accepted and was published on March 19, 1832. Within a 
few months Mrs. Trollope became the most famous of all British 
travel writers. 


Domestic Manners of the Americans® was filled with the 
author’s scorn for the city of her failure. It omits the story of the 
fiasco of the bazaar and her subsequent humiliating poverty. Nor 
does it tell that she was snubbed by the wealthy families who she 
had been sure would accept her. This proud and pathetic book, 
although fundamentally unfair to its subject, strikes hard at the 
people Mrs. Trollope had grown to hate. One important Cincin- 
natian knew her well. He was her neighbor Timothy Flint,? a man 
of importance—a fashionable minister, an editor, and a novelist. 
Among his friends were the wealthy and the cultured of Cincinnati, 
but he could not persuade them to accept his Mohawk neighbor. 
In 1833 Flint wrote: 


The ladies of the interior overdo the ladies of the Atlantic cities in 
dress, as imitators generally overreach their model in show and gaudiness, In 
such a town as Cincinnati, persons are measured by their exterior. It was to 


5 thid., 1, 115. 

6 Frances Milton Trollope, Domestic Manners of the Americans (2 vols., Lon- 
don, 1832). 

7John Ervin Kirkpatrick, Timothy Flint, Pioneer, Missionary, Author, Editor, 
1780-1840; the Story of His Life Among the Pioneers and Frontiersmen in the Ohio 
and Mississippi Valley and in New England and the South (Cleveland, 1911). 
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no purpose to urge that she was endowed, amusing, and a blue stocking dyed 
in the wool. None would welcome or receive her, save in four respectable 
families. . . . 

Had that lady come to Cincinnati with letters from General La Fayette, 
and Mr. Constant, and Miss Mitford, and Miss Landon, and Mr. Campbell, 
et aliis, and in possession of what she actually wasted at Cincinnati, some 
sixteen or seventeen thousand dollars, with her dentes sapientiae cut, with 
plenty of fashionable dresses, &c., and she would have been dinnered and 
toasted and the fashion. Her sayings would have been quoted. Her free man- 
ners would have been perniciously contagious. Her movements would have 
been imitated; and as she was . . . remarkably good natured, when she was 
pleased, she would have been a general favorite.® 


From the beginning Mrs. Trollope encountered much anti- 
British feeling. Her earliest clash with the natives came upon her 
first night in the city. The family had taken rooms in a tavern and, 
not wishing to eat in the public dining room, had ordered their 
meals served in the bed chamber. Such service was not a part of 
Cincinnati tavern accommodations, but Mrs. Trollope, locating a 
waitress who had recently immigrated, got the meal smuggled into 
the bedroom. Shortly afterward the landlord called upon them, 
and a small row ensued. Mrs. Trollope’s account represents the 
host as a crude bellower to whom she replied with an “apologistic 
hint” that she was “unaccustomed to the manners of the country.” 
To this excuse he boorishly replied, “Our manners are very good 
manners, and we don’t wish any changes from England.”® Through- 
out her stay in the West, Mrs. Trollope gave harsh replies to no 
one, although she implies that she suffered much from rustic 
crudity. She emerges in Domestic Manners as a quiet, gentle 
woman, too shocked to raise her voice to rude clowns. Flint, how- 
ever, remembered her as being “voluble as a French woman, shrill 
and piercing in the tones of her voice, piquant, and sarcastic in 
the tenor of her conversation.”?° 

No doubt she met many people who hated England, for the 
country was only fifteen years removed from a frontier war. The 
stories which she tells of this animosity, however, are not convinc- 
ing. At balls, society women asked her if she had fled England to 
escape body lice. At receptions, people taunted her and shoved 
atlases under her nose as they boasted of America’s greater size. 
~ 8Flint, loc. cit., 289, 291-292. 


® Domestic Manners, I, 51. 
10 Flint, loc. cit., 287. 
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Gentlemen badgered her about the British navy, and by way of 
emphasizing their points propped their feet upon the mantel higher 
than their heads, glared at her, and impudently whistled “Yankee 
Doodle.” These, of course, are her versions. 


She was distressed by the city itself, for she was witnessing the 
growth of a frontier town. Brick and stone buildings were replacing 
the original frame structures of the lower basin. One of her diver- 
sions was to watch these frame buildings on rollers being drawn 
through the streets by oxen, sometimes forty in a team. This move- 
ment of the city to the suburbs disturbed her. Nothing seemed to 
be permanent or fixed in America. England was not like that. 
She complained of the trash and garbage piled in the streets (some- 
times collected, more frequently rooted over by hogs) and of the 
abominable filth in the alleys which seem never to have been 
cleaned.’ The abundance of fresh foods in three large public 
markets impressed her, but she peevishly complained that the 
supply was always exhausted by eight in the morning. Further- 
more, in spite of its abundance “all the fruit . . . exposed for sale 
in Cincinnati was most miserable.” Peaches were “not worth eat- 
ing,” apples “would not be thought good enough for an English 
table,” pears, cherries, and plums were “most miserably bad,” and 
“grapes were too sour.”!? All this miserable display she saw in 
the hey-day of Cincinnati’s great fruit-growing period. Timothy 
Flint had called it “the best fruit market in America, perhaps in 
the world.” 


Cincinnati was proud of its new nickname, “Porkopolis.” In 
1826 it had exported more than five million pounds of pork 
products, and each year the amount was increasing. Great droves 
of hogs from the valley and headwaters of the two Miami rivers 
passed daily through the little village of Mohawk. If Mrs. Trollope 
walked up Main Street, “the chances were five hundred to one 
against . . . reaching the shady side without brushing by a snout 
fresh dripping from the kennel.” She describes a country walk: 


When we had screwed our courage to the enterprise of mounting a certain 
noble-looking sugar-loaf hill, that promised pure air and a fine view, we found 
the brook we had to cross, at its foot, red with the stream from a pig slaughter- 

11 Benjamin Drake and E. D. Mansfield in Cincinnati in 1826 (Cincinnati, 1826) 


verify these observations. 
13 Domestic Manners, I, 85-87. 
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house; while our noses, instead of meeting “the thyme that loves the green 
hill’s breast,” were greeted by odours that I will not describe, and which I 
heartily hope my readers cannot imagine; our feet, that on leaving the city 
had expected to press the flowery sod, literally got entangled in pig’s tails 
and jaw-bones: and thus the prettiest walk in the neighbourhood was inter- 
dicted for ever.” 

As her first year progressed, the pigs closed in on her. Drovers 
left the Hamilton road and quartered their stock in the woods about 
Mohawk while they awaited their turns at the slaughterhouses. 
Frequently they butchered the animals “beside the prettiest stream.” 
“Our walks,” she says, “were . . . curtailed in several directions by 
my old Cincinnati enemies, the pigs.”** And during her last weeks 
in the little village she sat on her piazza, “shaded by a group of 
acacias” and watched the building of a slaughterhouse next door. 

The hogs were bad, but the people were worse. Servant girls 
shed tears and sulked when they were ordered to eat alone in the 
kitchen. In the West they ate with the family. When they applied 
for work they ignorantly asked to “help” her, not “serve” her. 
They tried to buy her castoff clothes, when they should have known 
that as servants they should accept the clothes only as gifts from 
their mistress. 


Mrs. Trollope kept a cow of which she was very fond—the 
cow and Timothy Flint being the only Westerners she approved of. 
Since the cow gave more milk than the family could use, Mrs. 
Trollope decided to give the surplus to the poor. Even in this 
kindly act she ran afoul of a barbaric custom which made her 
unhappy. The ragged children who came for the milk insisted that 
they should pay for it. Others, when she bestowed castoff clothes 
upon them, insisted that they do work in payment. Such an attitude 
she could not understand until at last she decided that it was as- 
sumed “solely to avoid uttering that most un-American phrase, 
‘thank you.’ ” 

In the summer she was forced to witness with disgust the 
American predilection for watermelon. Each day great wagon 
loads of melons were hauled to the city markets from the neighbor- 
ing farms. People sat on the curbs beside the wagons and gorged 
themselves. The scene was disgusting. 


18 [bid., I, 122-123. 
14 Ibid., I, 147 
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Their manner of devouring them is extremely unpleasant; the huge fruit 
is cut into half a dozen sections, of about a foot long, and then, dripping as 
it is with water, applied to the mouth, from either side of which pour copious 
streams of the fluid, while, ever and anon, a mouthful of the hard black seeds 
are shot out in all directions, to the great annoyance of all within reach.” 
It seemed never to occur to these people that melon should be 
eaten with claret and sugar, with which additions “it makes de- 
licious wine and water.” 


But watermelon seeds were not the most objectionable objects 
“shot out in all directions.” The men chewed quantities of tobacco 
and spat frequently. They spat on the streets, in the stores, at balls, 
and on the river boats. Mrs. Trollope dodged and skittered to 
escape the amber streams. The noble Americans spat incessantly 
at the celebration of their most hallowed day—the Fourth of July. 
They squirted juice from morning till night. Said Mrs. Trollope, 
“The gentlemen spit, talk of elections and the price of produce, 
and spit again.”¢ 

She drew a sad picture of the western women. On river boats 
they occupied a separate cabin into which men could not enter. 
At balls they sat on one side of the room, the men on the other. 
After dinner, while the men talked and spat, the women conversed 
with one another only. Neglected and ignored by their husbands, 
they worshiped and fawned upon their preachers in an attempt 
to get masculine attention. The wives of the laborers and mechanics 
were a sorry lot: 

One has but to look at the wife of an American cottager, and ask her 
age, to be convinced that the life she leads is one of hardship, privation, and 
labour. It is rare to see a woman in this station who has reached the age of 
thirty, without losing every trace of youth and beauty. . . . Even the young 
girls, though often with lovely features, look pale, thin, and haggard. I do 
not remember to have seen in any single instance among the poor, a specimen 
of the plump, rosy, laughing physiognomy so common among our cottage 
girls.” 

Mrs. Trollope gave a long report on the religion of the West. 
She avoided, however, any indication of her own beliefs except to 
state frequently her preference for a state church. Her daughter- 
in-law left this opaque, somewhat inconclusive statement, “Mrs. 
Trollope was always specially averse from the forms of speech 
~~ WS Ibid., 1, 118. 


16 Jbid., I, 83. 
17 Ibid., I, 166. 
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and methods of teaching associated with low churchism, nor was 
this aversion in any degree due to indifference on the subject of 
religion.”’® Timothy Flint, however, was able to speak more 
frankly, and perhaps more honestly on the subject. He said, “Reli- 
gion she considered a mere matter of state, an engine to keep the 
people in awe, though she always spoke respectfully of profession, 
so far as she deemed it conscientious.’””!® 

She approved of the Catholics in Cincinnati, but had little use 
for the Protestants. Of the Catholic Bishop, she said, “He was an 
American, but I should never have discovered it from his pro- 
nunciation or manner.” We have the word of James Flint, the 
careful and observant Scotch traveler, that there were dignified 
Protestant services held regularly in the leading churches of Cin- 
cinnati. Apparently Mrs. Trollope either did not visit these 
churches or purposely ignored them in her book. 

Her first experience with western religion came at a Presby- 
terian hell-fire sermon which frightened the congregation until it 
groaned and shouted. Later, at a revival meeting in the same 
church she saw a true outpouring of the spirit. Her description is 
credible, for the same pattern is followed today among the more 
emotional sects. There was loud praying and exhorting. People 
arose and confessed their sins amid the shouts of their brethren. 
Women were most affected. 

Young creatures, with features pale and distorted, fell on their knees on 
the pavement, and soon sunk forward on their faces; the most violent cries 
and shrieks followed, while from time to time a voice was heard in convulsive 
accents, exclaiming, “Oh Lord!” “O Lord Jesus!” “Help me, Jesus!” and 
the like.” 

Frances Trollope was most disturbed when she observed that 
these frontier anagogics aroused emotions which were other than 
mystical. Two preachers circulated among the writhing virgins. 

The prostrate penitents continued to receive whispered comfortings, and 
from time to time a mystic caress. More than cnce I saw a young neck en- 
circled by a reverend arm. Violent hysterics and convulsions seized many of 
them. . . . One young girl, apparently not more than fourteen, was supported 
in the arms of another some years older; her face was pale as death; her 
eyes wide open, and perfectly devoid of meaning; her chin and bosom wet 
with slaver; she had every appearance of idiotism. I saw a priest approach 


18 Frances Trollope, I, 90-91. 
1® Flint, loc. cit., 287. 
20 Domestic Manners, I, 111. 
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her, he took her delicate hand, “Jesus is with her! Bless the Lord!” he said, 
and passed on. 


Did the men of America value their women, as men ought to value 
their wives and daughters, would such scenes be permitted among them? ™ 

It was in the Indiana forest that she saw the true mob religion 
of the frontier. Wishing to observe a camp meeting, she and a few 
friends went by carriage through the woods, arriving at the clear- 
ing about an hour before midnight. Four huge fires were burning 
on raised platforms. The worshipers were in their tents getting 
themselves emotionally charged for what was to come. From the 
tents came “praying, preaching, singing, and lamentation.” Curious 
spectators wandered about the ground, now and then peering into 
tents to observe the spiritual preparation of the believers. 


At midnight the blast of a horn called the people to public 
worship. They collected in the clearing and thenceforward the 
meeting was in the hands of fifteen Methodist preachers all saving 
souls at once. Promptly the multitude began its screaming, groan- 
ing, and roaring. Presently the singing of a hymn brought the two 
thousand groveling or entranced worshipers back to their feet. Of 
this raising up of voices in the wilderness, Mrs. Trollope said: 

This was the only moment at which I perceived anything like the solemn 
and beautiful effect which I had heard ascribed to this woodland worship. 
It is certain that the combined voices of such a multitude, heard at dead of 
night, from the depths of their eternal forests, the many fair young faces 
turned upward, and looking paler and lovelier as they met the moon-beams, 
the dark figures of the officials in the middle of the circle, the lurid glare 
thrown by the altar-fires on the woods beyond, did altogether produce a fine 
and solemn effect, that I shall not easily forget; but ere I had well enjoyed 
it, the scene changed, and sublimity gave place to horror and disgust.™ 

James Flint, the Scotsman, noted that because of the variety of 
immigrants in the West one encountered many dialects and that no 
single one dominated. Mrs. Trollope had a different opinion. She 
frequently reported the illiteracies of her neighbors and indicated 
that these examples were typical of the West’s clownish language. 
“I beg to assure the reader,” she said, “that whenever I give con- 
versations they ... were written down immediately after they 
occurred.”** Jt appears that many of these frontier locutions 


% tbid., I, 112-113. 
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were included to give the book lightness and amuse the reader. A 
few selected ones follow: 

I be come to help you. 

You be a downright Englisher. 

. .. such dreadful fine corn as you sees here. 

Your papers ben’t like ourn. 

You don’t know I.* 


These expressions ring false. Timothy Flint, who knew the people 
of Cincinnati, said of Mrs. Trollope: “The slang language which 
she puts into the mouth of her servants, and the common people 
has not even the remotest smack of west country dialect. It is en- 
tirely woven, warp and woof, from Cockney and Yorkshire.’’”* 

It was not the common people alone who irritated Frances 
Trollope with their gauche language. Americans as a whole did 
not know how to speak. Said Mrs. Trollope: 

I very seldom, during my whole stay in the country, heard a sentence 
elegantly turned, and correctly pronounced from the lips of an American. 
There is always something either in the expression or the accent that jars 
the feelings and shocks the taste.” 

Defeated and humiliated by a new way of life which she re- 
fused to accept as civilized, Mrs. Trollope clawed back at Cin- 
cinnati. Yet some of her pictures were sufficiently credible. For 
example, one who knows the story of western camp meetings would 
not question her description of early nineteenth century ecstatic 
worship in the forest, nor was she alone among the writers of her 
time in complaining of the droves of hogs which ambled through 
the streets. 


However, when she drew generalizations from single 
examples—generalizations which were always detrimental to the 
reputation of the West—her claws were so obviously out that her 
writing became unintentional caricature. In her straining to make 
the Westerners into dolts, she succeeded only in parading uncon- 
vincing people through her pages. Perhaps only half-a-dozen 
people, drawn accurately and fairly, would have given the book 
the verisimilitude which it lacks, but they are not present. 

To illustrate the breezy, vulgar, intimate way in which 
westerners thrust themselves upon strangers, Mrs. Trollope told 


2% Ibid., I, 73, 74, 140-143. 
2% Flint, loc. cit., 290. 
2% Domestic Manners, I, 64. 
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the following story. On one occasion while the family was walking 
in the woods, the two girls wandered away and became lost. Much 
frightened, Mrs. Trollope returned to the village to see if they had 
found their way back. She inquired at a saloon. Out bounced a 
strange female who resembled “a Covent Garden market-woman” 
with the good news that the children had passed by. Said Mrs. 
Trollope: 

Her look, her voice, her manner, were so exceedingly coarse and ve- 
hement, that she almost frightened me; she passed her arm within mine, and to 
the inexpressible amusement of my young people, she dragged me on, talking 
and questioning me without ceasing.” 

This story was told to illustrate the “uncouth advances” so 
common in the West. This poor saloon woman was presented as 
a typical citizen. At that time, two blocks from the bazaar stood the 
beautiful home of Nicholas Longworth. Nearby in their great 
houses lived the Baums and the Piatts, and scattered through the 
east end of the city were the lesser socialites, people of fine manners 
and huge fortunes. Then there were the lawyers, the doctors, the 
merchants, the editors, the teachers—many of them people of 
learning and wit. These groups did not appear in Domestic Man- 
ners. If Timothy Flint’s story is true, then it must be granted that 
she had little opportunity to observe any but her poor and middle- 
class neighbors. The others did, however, deserve mention in a 
book which purported to interpret the culture of a region. 


Each time Mrs. Trollope introduced a Westerner into her 
pages, it was for the purpose of displaying his bad manners, his 
stupid mind, or his unkempt person, and from these characteristics 
she always drew a generalization. To illustrate typical western 
behavior, she told of the ten-year-old boy who sold eggs to her. 
He was ragged and dirty. His family, undernourished and malarial, 
lived in wretched filth. The child, however, owned some hens 
which he kept in coops that he had built. When he delivered his 
eggs, Mrs. Trollope, surprised at the number of coins which the 
child carried in his pockets, decided to question him although 
she “felt an involuntary disgust toward the young Jew.” Her 
questioning revealed that he sold many dressed chickens and eggs 
to the neighbors. When quizzed further he informed Mrs. Trollope 
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that he did not give his earnings to his mother, but took care of 
them himself. Said Mrs. Trollope of such deplorable behavior: 

How Nick got his first dollar is very doubtful: . . . but having obtained 
it, the spirit, activity, and industry, with which he caused it to increase and 
multiply, would have been delightful in one of Miss Edgeworth’s dear little 
clean bright-looking boys, who would have carried all he got to his mother; 
but in Nick it was detestable. No human feeling seemed to warm his young 
heart, not even the love of self-indulgence; for he was not only ragged and 
dirty, but looked considerably more than half-starved.” 

Thus was illustrated the effect of “independence.” Nick’s 
case was presented as “one instance out of a thousand, of the hard, 
dry, calculating character that is the result of it.” These West- 
erners, even the ragged and poor, were not like the British. Per- 
haps the fact that they had not read Maria Edgeworth’s novels 
might explain their gaucheries. Mrs. Trollope carried one measur- 
ing stick, the behavior of the British upper-middle class, and she 
applied it indiscriminately. If a miserable, hungry child of fron- 
tier flotsam failed to behave as did the children of Castle Rack- 
rent, the conclusion was inevitable: American institutions were at 
fault. 

The Westerners put up a confused and ineffectual defense. 
They lacked magazines through which they might answer. Flint’s 
Western Monthly Review had been discontinued and Hall’s West- 
ern Monthly Magazine was yet to be started. American journals 
of the East attacked Mrs. Trollope but at the same time tacitly 
admitted that what she said about the West was true. In the West 
she was subject only to the clumsy attacks of the newspapers 
which Domestic Manners had described in the following terms: 

Every American newspaper is more or less a magazine, wherein the 

merchant may scan while he holds out his hand for an invoice, “Stanzas by 
Mrs. Hemans,” or a garbled extract from Moore’s Life of Byron; the lawyer 
may study his brief faithfully, and yet contrive to pick up the valuable dictum 
of some American critic, that “Bulwer’s novels are decidedly superior to Sir 
Walter Scott’s.” * 
It was the custom for American newspapers to seize upon what- 
ever they could in order to fill their pages. Mrs. Trollope did not 
exaggerate when she told what one might expect to find in a Cin- 
cinnati paper. 


% Ibid., I, 173-176. 
% Ibid., I, 128-129. 
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The first reaction of the Ohio Valley press to Domestic Man- 
ners was normal. The book was popular; therefore, the Cincinnati 
Chronicle and Literary Gazette began to reprint parts of it in 
June 1832. The book had been published in March. With the 
second installment the editor warned his readers that the book 
was “palpably sinister.” Perhaps the editor began to hear com- 
plaints, for without comment he discontinued Domestic Manners 
early in July. 

The people of Cincinnati were to see more of the book in 
their papers. On June 16 the Catholic Telegraph printed without 
comment an extract from the book describing a small but beauti- 
ful Catholic church in Baltimore and giving an account of a 
raucous and violent Protestant revival service in the same city. One 
week later, on June 23, getting around to conditions at home the 
Telegraph reprinted a passage with the introductory comment, 
“The following sketch, from Mrs. Trollope’s Book, we are sure, 
has sufficient truth to serve for a description.” Then followed the 
account of the revival services in the West which Mrs. Trollope 
had witnessed. Obviously the Catholic editor was pleased with 
the scene of his Protestant colleagues lasciviously fondling the 
hysterical virgins. 

Thenceforward for a year and a half Cincinnatians pecked 
and sniped at Mrs. Trollope. It is most significant that none of 
the blasts by irate citizens and editors denied any of her specific 
charges. The Cincinnati Chronicle and Literary Gazette, the town’s 
leading paper, carried the burden of the fight. The Chronicle 
struck first by reprinting the introduction to the American edition 
of Domestic Manners. The American editor had laboriously 
ground out a dull piece of whimsey proving that Mrs. Trollope 
and Basil Hall were the same person. However, in October the 
Chronicle announced that Hall had not written the book; he had 
only reviewed it.*° 

It was inevitable that the Westerners should attack Mrs. 
Trollope’s morals. In September a lithographic caricature by a 
Philadelphia artist showing Hervieu and the Trollope family was 
placed on sale.*t Mr. Trollope, the husband, was standing so that 
the horns of a deer, in a picture on the wall, appeared to be grow- 
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ing out of Mr. Trollope’s head. The Chronicle quoted from the 
publishers’ description: 

The ‘old man’ is present, and from the orders in the region of his occiput, 
we incline to the supposition that he must be a cashiered cornet in the 
Domestic Dragoons, being essentially cornuted.™ 


The charge of cuckoldry was frequently repeated. Mrs. Trollope’s 
“liaison with a big whiskered Frenchman” was denounced by 
“C. D. K.,” an enraged citizen, who implied that she had violated 
the “morality of the New Testament.”** The Ten Commandments 
were not mentioned. “Clifton Cosmopolite,” a contributor to the 
Chronicle, pronounced her “ill-bred” and impertinently named her 
“Madam Malaprop Trollope.” On the next day the Chronicle 
printed one paragraph of a letter purporting to be from “a re- 
spectable gentleman of London” calling Mrs. Trollope “a jade 
of the worst description.” 

Thus the misdirected fight went on. None of Cincinnati’s 
mud balls were hitting the mark. Then in November 1833, James 
Hall of the Western Monthly Magazine charged in and proclaimed: 


There can be no doubt that most of the British travellers in America have 
been hired agents of the government;—depraved men, whom a long career 
of subserviency had rendered callous to every principle of honor, and every 
feeling of gentlemanly pride. 


While therefore we might smile with contempt at the flippant ribaldry 
of Basil Hall, . . . or the drunken reveries of Mrs. Trollope, singly, they be- 
come of more importance when regarded as parts of a stupendous plan of 
national detraction, in which the authors are the poor tools of a craven min- 
istry, who slander by proxy, and endeavor to strike through others the blow 
which they dare not avow as coming from themselves. 

The Cincinnati Daily Gazette had stood on the sidelines dur- 
ing the fight but at this point stepped in and reprimanded Hall 
for his accusation: “It is out of season—out of date—out of good 
taste. It will gain no general credence.”** 

With the revelation and denial that Mrs. Trollope was part of 
an international plot, the ruckus ended and the paper said no more. 
Cincinnati kept on butchering hogs, making whiskey, and build- 
ing houses. Mrs. Trollope, encouraged by the success of her book, 
turned at once to writing sentimental novels. For twenty years she 


%1 Copy in possession of the Historical and _ Philosophical. Somer. Cincinnati. 
82 Cincinnati Chronicle of Literary Gazette, September 29, 1 
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turned out a torrent of noble heroes and shy heroines. Her villains 
were black scoundrels; when they were Americans they were also 
stupid and uncouth. 

The reading of Domestic Manners even now is an entertaining 
experience. The unconvincing clowns and doodles with which she 
peopled Cincinnati were drawn with a concreteness seldom found 
in the travel books preceding hers. Only she and Thomas Ashe 
among the early travel writers had a consistent point of view. To 
Ashe the Ohio Valley was a land of high adventure; to Frances 
Trollope it was a land of dull stupidity. She came nearer to 
humor than did her predecessors, but her hate for the West was 
so great that malice is always predominant in her caricatures. She 
alone of the travel writers avoided the tedious detail which, like 
dust and chaff, so frequently hid their scattered ideas. Her 
sprightly malice has held up well. 

Her mirror was out of focus. One feels sure that had the 
bazaar prospered and the book still been written, the picture of 
Porkopolis would have been more sympathetic. She was too bitter 
to give the Westerners their due. In 1883 her son Anthony, then 
a famous novelist, wrote in his autobiography of his mother and 
her book: 


No observer was certainly ever less qualified to judge of the prospects 
or even of the happiness of a young people. No one could have been worse 
adapted by nature for the task of learning whether a nation was in a way to 
thrive. Whatever she saw she judged, as most women do, from her own stand- 
ing-point. If a thing were ugly to her eyes, it ought to be ugly to all eyes,— 
and if ugly, it must be bad... . 

She was endowed . . . with much creative power, with considerable 
humor, and a genuine feeling for romance. But she was neither clear-sighted 
nor accurate; and in her attempts to describe morals, manners, and even 
facts, was unable to avoid the pitfalls of exaggeration.” 


% Anthony Trollope, An Autobiography (London, 1883), 31-32, 44. 
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1850-1888* 
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The development of American agriculture as it unfolded from 
the pioneer subsistence level to that of a diversified enterprise was 
marked by the general characteristic of change—change from old 
practices to new ones. There were several factors responsible for 
this inconstancy, one of which was a growing necessity for differ- 
ent varieties of seeds and plants. Agriculturists in each new settle- 
ment soon found it expedient to explore and experiment, for old 
seeds degenerated after a few years of repeated planting and it 
became necessary to change in order to secure profitable results. 
The demand for new seeds also developed from the exigencies of 
the environment, for there were variations in soil, in climate and 
topography, and in problems of transportation and storage as well 
as changes in the dietary habits of people and animals both at home 
and abroad. Moreover, agriculturists were motivated by national 
interests; following the European wars of the eighteenth century 
the American people turned more to a policy of economic inde- 
pendence, and as a result a greater incentive was made to pro- 
duce and develop agricultural products here at home. With an 
expanding market it was natural that different sections of the 
country would turn to new crops and methods, thus giving rise to 
improvements and innovations. Futhermore, the growing economic 
disparity of the farmer with that of American industry which 
developed after the Civil War, forced the farmers to be more will- 
ing and ready to make changes in order that they might survive 
better in the highly competitive economy that became increasingly 
more severe during the latter half of the past century. 


By 1860 there was a noticeable change in the Ohio Valley in 
regard to the practices of farming; instead of a one-crop system 


* The material used in this article was obtained in connection with a larger 
investigation which was made possible by a Social Science Research Council grant- 
in-aid. 
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the farmers had definitely begun to diversify their plantings. 
Wheat was moving west. This change created a demand for newer 
and better seeds both for the fields and gardens. To supply these 
ever increasing needs of the western farmers there arose various 
schemes and techniques of supplying them; some were reputable 
and others fraudulent. It is the purpose of this study to elaborate 
on some of the latter methods found among the farmers during 
the post-Civil War period. The impression is not to be given that 
most seed distributors or vendors were dishonest, for there were 
respectable seed houses in the larger cities which commanded a 
loyal patronage of the farmers. However, from the evidence found 
in the contemporary agricultural literature the practice of swin- 
dling through bogus and humbug seed machinations was by no 
means uncommon, and its psychological effects on the rural mind 
must not be dismissed as insignificant. Such malpractices in the 
distribution of seeds, it is true, were only a fragment of the overall 
behavior pattern which followed the westward spread of urbanism 
and industrialism in the North, but this one, added to the many 
other fraudulent schemes and devices, nevertheless was a contrib- 
uting factor in producing the protest psychology so common among 
the farmers in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 


To supply the farmers with seeds there developed five regular 
sources: (1) the seed agent who traveled about the countryside 
in somewhat the same fashion as the bogus tree peddlers;? (2) the 
seed companies which operated by the use of circulars and adver- 
tisements; (3) the seed houses which sold their products by 
catalogs and through the local mercantile stores; (4) the agricul- 
tural division of the patent office which distributed samples to the 
farmers through their agents and the congressmen; and (5) the 
associational plans which were developed by local farm groups 
in order to raise special varieties for use and for sale. 


Seed agents were frequent callers at the farm homes, and most 
of them were rather unique characters possessing a glib tongue 
and a knowledge of the rural mind. They were generally expe- 
rienced in humbuggery having been at different times “wordy 


1P. W. Bidwell and J. I. Falconer, History of Agriculture in the Northern 
United States, 1620-1860 (New York, 1941), 330-333. 


2See Earl W. Hayter, “Horticultural Humbuggery among the Western Farmers, 
1850-1890,” Indiana Magazine of History, XLII] (1947), 205-224. 
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advocates” of such things as patented cures, bogus jewelry, lottery 
tickets, farm gadgets, and patent-right devices. When one line 
lost its appeal or had exhausted its possibilities, they took up 
another.? Some of them became notorious in the rural communities, 
and their names were bywords as symbols of humbuggery. 


Their seeds were generally of a poor quality and could be 
bought and packaged at a low cost to the agent, thus making it 
worth his while financially to peddle them in the rural areas.* 
Most likely they were falsely labeled under some foreign name 
such as Hungarian corn, Egyptian wheat, Norway oats, and German 
barley as such labeling gave the seeds a much greater appeal than 
those grown locally. Each variety had some marvelous origin 
such as, for example, Egyptian wheat which was reputed to have 
come from a few seeds discovered in a tomb of that country, its 
great capacity to produce being due to “the long rest it had.”® 
Others came from Indian tribes or were first discovered by mission- 
aries in some distant land. 


These agents had not only an assortment of packaged seeds 
for ready distribution, but they likewise sold bulbs, roots, and other 
items that were in demand at that time. Most farming commu- 
nities and often whole sections of the country underwent periods 
of mania for a particular variety of seed or plant; for a few years 
it was the craze to grow mulberry trees, then it was Chinese sugar 
cane. Again it was Bohemian hulless oats and at another time it 
was sorghum plants. The agents were certain to capitalize on these 
popular demands. In the late sixties the cultivation of the “Wine 
Plant” or rhubarb was looked upon by many as a profitable busi- 
ness. The juice from this plant was used in the adulteration of 
wine, and since there was a brisk demand for this beverage, the 
farmers were urged by agents to begin its cultivation.® 


Farmers were deluged by bogus seed companies with circulars 
through the mail and by advertisements in the agricultural journals 
and the local newspapers. Many of these were small concerns, or 


8 American Agriculturist (New York), XXXIV St Be 127. 

4In one Pennsylvania county alone an agent sold $1,000 worth of bogus seeds. 
American Agriculturist, XLIV (1885), 347. ents also sold large amounts of these 
seeds at the fairs. Prairie Farmer (Chicago), LVI (1884), 812. 

5 Illinois Farmer (Springfield, Ill.), IT (1857), 155. 

® Moore’s Rural New Yorker (New York), XVII (1866), 87, 95, 111. For earlier 
forms of mania see Arthur H. Cole, “Agricultural Crazes, A Neglected Chapter in 
American History,” American Economic Review, XVI (1926), 622-639. 
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just individuals, operating in more or less isolated places where 
their nefarious practices would not be easily detected. Two com- 
panies operating from the small town of Cleveland, Tennessee, 
flooded the Middle West with circulars and posters of their “mar- 
velous” seeds.’ Ohio also had more than her share of these estab- 
lishments, not in seed products alone but in other articles such as 
eggs, poultry, incubators, and the like. The testimonies and exag- 
gerations should have been sufficient evidence to make most farmers 
wary, but in spite of the claims for their products many were 
caught in the net only later to complain bitterly to the press. It is 
difficult to believe that farmers would send money to such unknown 
concerns for samples of corn whose kernels were listed to be “as 
large as the average size Chestnut”; for cotton seed, at thirty cents 
a seed, that was “worm-proof” and needed no machine to gin it; for 
watermelon seed that produced a melon weighing 125 pounds; for 
tomato seed that sold for $5.00 per ounce; and for certain varie- 
ties of oats at $2.00 per 1,000 seeds.® 


The seeds were frequently misrepresented, were often old and 
low in germination, and generally were mixed with other similar 
varieties. A good example of this type of swindle concerned seed 
that was advertised as “Honey Blade Grass” which was the popular 
kind at that time, but instead of mailing this variety to their 
customers the bogus companies sent a blend of millet seed which 
sold on the market for a much lower price.1® In many cases the 
swindler would either retain the money and make no reply or 
send to the customer a circular containing lottery tickets, with an 
explanation of how he could win a town lot, a watch, or some 
grand prize for a few extra dollars.* A letter from one of these 
victims to the editor of the Ohio Farmer illustrates how these indi- 
vidual concerns operated. The following had been his experience: 

As one of the .. . readers of THE OHIO FARMER I claim the privilege 


of exposing one of your advertisers. In THE FARMER ... one James Wil- 
son, of Fremont, . . . advertised seed corn for sale. I live six miles south of 


7 American Agriculturist, XXXV Gere), pm XL (1885), 79-80; Daily Iowa 
State Register (Des Moines), January 25, 18 
8 Colman’s Rural World G. Louis), XXXVI (1884), 186; Cultivator and 
p> ggg Gentleman (Albany, N. Y.), XXXVI C1871), 345, 457, XXXVII (1871), 
> S. 

® Farmers’ Review Nagy at IV (1880), 402; Michigan ogg (Detroit), n. s., 
XVII (January 12, 1886), 4; Seawiecs Agriculturist, XXXV (1876), 207. 

1 Illinois Farmer, IV (185 DD 345; American Agriculturist, (1859), 71. 

1 American Agricultrist, (1872), 245. 
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Fremont, and... I went... to see the gentleman, but could not find him. 
I then called upon his references, . . . but they knew nothing whatever of 
him. I then called upon the postmaster, who said a man of that name had 
rented a box in the office. With these facts in my possession, I communicated 
with you, warning you that he was a swindler, and yet you gave his advertise- 
ment another insertion in your paper. The postmaster now informs me that 
he has left the city and that there are some fifty money orders and registered 
letters in his box, which his victims can have returned to them by communi- 
cating with the postmaster . . . before Wilson calls for them.” 

Most farmers were on the lookout for bargains and new 
varieties in seeds and consequently were easy victims for the seed- 
houses which sold their products through catalogs and on com- 
mission in the local stores. The most reputable companies, and 
there were several, such as Vicks of Rochester and Ferry in Detroit, 
sold better products and ones that could be relied upon, but they 
were reluctant to advertise or place in their catalogs any of the 
fantastic and fraudulent varieties so frequently promoted by the 
swindling profession. In order for the latter to sell these question- 
able seeds at a handsome profit, they gave a large commission to 
the local merchants and hid themselves in some remote city or 
town where they could mix the seeds with dust or some old and 
unreliable variety that when sown would not germinate. Old seeds 
were useless to the farmer; experience showed that they lost their 
vitality with age. Corn that was three years old had only about 
fifty percent germination; millet the same age had less than this 
amount; oats at three years was about three-fourths good, and at 
eight years had less than one-sixth germination. Wheat at three 
years was a little over half good, and at eight and nine years old 
did not grow at all; rye at three years was practically no good; 
barley at the same age was half to two-thirds good, but worthless 
at eight years. Grass seeds could not be depended upon for more 
than one year unless there was special care in storing.’* Thus when 
the farmers bought these old seeds they not only were cheated out 
of their purchase money, but the ground which they had prepared 
was encumbered with worthless growth, while they themselves 
were defrauded of their labor for a year. 

So vexatious did these problems become that most of the im- 
portant magazines, such as the Horticulturist and the Rural New 


12Qhio Farmer (Cleveland), LXV (1884), 348. 
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Yorker, began a campaign against the frauds of seedsmen. The 
following is a part of the communication contained in one of the 
western magazines in regard to 

the miserable stuff under the name of . . . seeds, that is put up by irre- 
sponsible parties, and placed for sale in various obscure country stores, and 
sold to those who cannot be expected to hunt up the original offenders. 
These seeds are old refuse stuff, too old to grow, under true or false names 
as the case may be, and perhaps with a small portion of fresh seed mixed, 
that grow freely, to prevent detection. Often big names are given to these 
old or common seeds, and a price charged as big as the name.“ 

The press campaigns by these leading journals over a period 
of years resulted in attempts to regulate the frauds by law. The 
following is an excerpt from one of the prominent agricultural 
magazines in regard to an early bill: 

The bill, we understand makes a fine of $50, or imprisonment for three 
months, or both, the penalty for selling seeds that are not true to the name 
with which they are labelled. Carry out such a law and our seedsmen would 
all be in prison in less than a year. Some kinds of seeds mix very readily; 
indeed nothing but the greatest care will prevent mixture, and this care, 
our seed-growers have not learned to exercise, nor will they learn it in a day. 
Buy at any of our seedstores, packages labelled Long Green Cucumbers, and 
not one seed in a thousand will prove true. . . . Scarcely a pure specimen can 
be found at the seedstores. . . . This evil we hope to see corrected.” 
These evils were corrected but not for several years. By the late 
eighties the judges and legislators came to the rescue of the farmers 
in most of the western states and such frauds were greatly 
reduced,?¢ 

The fourth source of supply of seeds for the farmer was the 
agricultural division of the patent office which delivered packets 
of seeds through the senators, representatives, and territorial dele- 
gates in congress. This division of government was established for 
the purpose of purchasing, disseminating, and experimenting with 
seeds and plants gathered from all parts of the world. From the 
early fifties its representatives collected different varieties of seeds 
in Europe and sent them to farmers in America. William M. King, 
director of the seed department of the division, reported in 1886 

14 Illinois Farmer, VIII (1863), 52. 

18 Moore’s Rural New Yorker, X (1859), 46. By 1888 many of the western 
states had enacted laws designed to “punish and prevent fraud in the sale of grain, 
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that more than 4,000,000 packages were mailed out to the farmers 
in that year at a cost to the government of more than $100,000. 
This appeared as a large expenditure in that day, but according 
to the director it was a small amount when compared to the 
increased production resulting to the farmers from the new and 
improved varieties.*” 

A large distribution of seeds by the government and the large 
expenditures by this division brought it into sharp criticism from 
many of the seed companies. They inveighed against it as the 
government “seed store.”!® The attack was leveled largely against 
the waste; too much money was spent for the benefits received, for 
farmers were too often not interested in the seeds sent out to them 
by their congressmen, and as a result they were never planted. One 
critic stated: 

The government seed shop ought to be abolished now and forever; it is 
a travesty on agriculture. It simply deludes Congressmen that they are making 
votes among the farmers by sending little bags of seed to them. A man that 
has got sense enough to plant seeds, plants the kind he wants, not what other 
men think he wants.” 

From the evidence there seems to be no doubt but that some 
of the criticisms were justified. Many of the imported seeds were 
distributed without proper consideration given to their value. Due 
to the scarcity at times of these foreign importations the division 
often had to buy stocks from the commercial companies here at 
home and not infrequently they were of an inferior quality.”° 
Furthermore, the division occasionally made hasty recommenda- 
tions for some particular variety that they had imported which in 
the end turned out to be of no value; such recommendations gave 
the swindlers an excellent selling point and afforded them an 
opportunity to sell more openly large amounts of it to the farmers. 


The final source of the farmer’s seed supply was in the form 
of an associational plan which was concerned with the growing 
and selling of different varieties of oats and, in a limited way, 
with other cereals. It was the fraudulent techniques used in the 
operation of this plan that created most of the disturbance. During 

11 Ohio Farmer, LXX (1886), 376-377. 

18 Earle D. Ross, ““The United States Department of Agriculture during the Com- 
missionership,” Agricultural History, XX (1946), 133, 140, 142n. 
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the period under discussion the western farmers had increased 
many fold the cultivation of oats, which was due to four main 
factors: (1) they fitted into a pattern of rotation of crops; (2) 
they were a better revenue crop than other cereals, for yields were 
larger and prices were good; (3) there was a large increase in 
the number of horses and mules, which created a demand for 
feed;?4_ and (4) they were becoming a popular food for humans 
in the form of oatmeal. These factors brought about such a 
demand for oats that a widespread system of swindling developed 
under this associational plan in connection with certain varieties 
of this seed. 

Through this plan the modus operandi of distributing oats 
became quite uniform in procedure throughout the West; beginning 
in Ohio it spread from county to county and state to state until 
it had run its course.?? In the case of Norway oats, which was dis- 
tributed by a firm in Chicago by the name of D. W. Ramsdell & 
Company, this plan was utilized and it became the pattern for 
subsequent swindlers with but few modifications. The procedure 
of this firm was to send out agents to contact a number of farmers 
in a township and to organize an oat association, members of which 
were sold the seed at from $5.00 to $10.00 per bushel; they in turn 
would give their notes for the amount payable the following year. 
The agent would give a bond guaranteeing to buy from the farmers 
at the time of the next harvest all the oats that they raised for a 
certain amount per bushel depending on the price they had paid 
for the original seed. In turn the farmers would promise to hold 
the seed after harvest and not sell it to any one except the agents; 
by so doing both parties could monopolize this particular variety 
and keep the price high.”° 

These oats were not only second rate in yield but they rusted 
and lodged badly, making them difficult to harvest.2* The farmers 
who joined the associations soon discovered that the agreements 
of the contracts were not enforceable, the bonds given by the agents 
were fraudulent, and only where it was profitable to them did they 
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ever call at harvest time for the farmer’s oats. If these bonds were 
“lifted,” as the farmers called it when a contract was carried out, 
it was done not in good faith but with the express purpose of 
advertising to the surrounding community in order that more 
associations could be formed. In many cases, when the agents 
failed to return on schedule, the farmers were left holding the 
bonded oats according to contract as it was necessary to secure a 
release from the agents before they could sell them elsewhere. 
This situation aided the agents in keeping Norway oats off the 
market and in continuing to dupe new members with $5.00 to 
$10.00 seed. The notes given by the farmers were as a rule not 
held and paid for out of the following year’s crop as was agreed 
to, but were “shaved” at the local bank which made them payable 
in money at the time of maturity.?> Under such conditions a great 
deal of discontent was generated; the farmer not only had to pay 
the purchaser of the note, but was left holding the oats resulting 
from the harvest. A western editor described phases of this swindle 
in one of his denunciations as follows: 

Mr. Ramsdell had oats that grow taller, produced more, weighed more to 
the bushel, were better for feed, and could be grown on all lands and soils 
between the Artic and Antartic circles. He sold them at $10 per bushel... 
and obligated himself to take all grown by those who purchased seed from 
him at $5 per bushel. He did a fair business the first year, a good business 
the second, and a wonderful one the third. Every one grew Norway oats. 
Then when harvest came and the immense crop of Norway oats began to 
arrive, Mr. Ramsdell was not to be found. That season the streets of Detroit 
were filled with teams loaded with Norway oats, for which the growers ex- 
pected to get $5 per bushel. They sold finally for 50 cents, and the credit 
of the Norway oats was gone forever.” 

By 1871 the Norway oats swindle was coming to an end. 
Farmers from New York to as far west as Iowa were up in arms 
and trying to get rid of their oats. One farmer in the latter state 
reported that in his own township alone “there are more than 3,000 
bushels of so-called Norway Oats, produced from seed sold the 
farmers by Ramsdell & Co. Two brothers in an adjoining township 
have 1,500 bushels and many farmers 200 to 300 bushels.”*’ Others 
who had become suspicious wrote to the journals asking that the 
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editors “publicly request any person in the United States, who 
knows of D. W. Ramsdell’s taking any oats according to contract, 
to communicate the fact to you for publication. By so doing you 
will relieve many from the agony of suspense which they are now 
enduring.”*® Some of these anxious farmers resorted to the courts 
in an attempt to recover damages; in Illinois one farmer who was 
stranded with eight thousand bushels of bonded seed sued the firm 
for $100,000.2° This brought an end to Norway oats and accord- 
ing to the Prairie Farmer Ramsdell was compelled to close his 
shop and subsequently disappear. 

With the success of the Norway oats fraud it was quite natural 
that other seeds would be sold in somewhat the same manner. In 
the early eighties comparable schemes developed for the selling 
of “Red Line,” “Gold Dust,” and “Seneca Chief” wheat, German 
barley, and various varieties of corn and beans, but these were 
more or less insignificant when compared to the extent and influence 
of the humbug connected with Bohemian hulless oats.*° The mania 
for this type of seed was so general among the western farmers 
that it took nearly a decade before it ran its course. There were 
so many involved in this fraud and there was so much money lost 
that it might be compared to the mulberry hysteria that swept the 
agricultural states in the early part of the nineteenth century. 

Hulless oats had been the desideratum of the American 
farmer for many years; they saw in them the solution to the prob- 
lems connected with this cereal. In the first place an oat without 
a hull would satisfy the requirements for a good horse feed. Regular 
oats generally raised for this purpose did not give satisfaction as 
they had a tendency after repeated sowings to develop into a 
larger proportion of hulls and stalks.*t Oats with these heavy 
hulls had little value in them for feed, and in order to secure what 
value there was in the grain it was necessary to crack or grind 
them, which required an extra cost. Most animals, after they had 
reached a certain age and their teeth had become defective, were 
unable to masticate the coarse kernels, hence little food value was 
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obtained. Hulless oats, in the second place, were desired by the 
oatmeal companies as they would eliminate much of the expense 
in preparing cereal for the breakfast table. These needs by both 
farmers and manufacturers prepared the ground for the swindlers 
when they introduced their “skinless” oats to the western farmers 
in the late seventies of the past century. 


According to the New York Sun, in commenting on this type 
of oats, scarcely a year had passed during the last three hundred 
years that some itinerant peddler had not tried to swindle the farm- 
ers of Europe with this “hulless oats,” and for the past fifty years 
they had been at it in the United States.*? There seemed to be no 
end to the names under which it was sold; at one time it was called 
Boutella oats, at another Chinese, and it finally terminated its course 
under the name of Bohemian. 


This particular variety of oats, in spite of the fact that it had 
been in the country for many years, had little general popularity 
until about 1878; at this time it was introduced into the lake 
counties of Ohio by a general agent from Canada who was supposed 
to have brought in about two hundred bushels along with his 
scheme for selling it; from this seed all the rest was reputed to 
have come.** His plan was modeled on that used by the Norway 
oat distributor but on the whole was much more systematic, and 
due to the novelty of this variety of oats more effective in captur- 
ing the imagination of the farmers. The aim of the associations 
was to hold all these oats as a monoply and each year the agents 
would have double the amount of seed to sell to the newly formed 
associations; the oats raised by the members over and above the 
contract were not to be used for seed; by such procedure both 
parties would profit. A good description of a Bohemian oat asso- 
ciation that operated in Hardin County, Ohio, was given by one of 
the farmers in 1884; and it was typical of the methods used by 
others: 

Two brothers . . . claiming to represent “The Northwestern and Central 
Ohio Seed Company”, of Tiffin, and a man ... representing “The Henry, Wil- 
liams and Crawford Bohemian Seed Company,” came into Hardin county, 


and ... sold a few small lots of Bohemian oats in different parts of the 
county at $10 per bushel, taking the farmers’ notes ... and giving a sort of 
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bond agreeing to sell double the amount for them the following season at 
$10 per bushel, less 25 per cent. commission. It was generally thought that 
all those that bought were swindled and that the agents would never be back 
again, but they put in an appearance early the succeeding season . . . and 
hurried up the parties to get their oats ready, as they were needing them to 
sell, which seemed to establish the idea in the minds of many farmers that 
the business was all right. The agent . . . hired some leading, influential 
farmer to go with him and point out the best . . . farmers for their victims.™ 

The following year the agent found the nonmember farmers in 
this county anxious to buy his seed oats; by canvassing the balance 
of the townships he was able to sign up a large number. To this 
group he delivered oats grown by the parties he had sold to the 
previous year, but soon dropped them and shipped in other grain 
which he was able to buy at fifty cents per bushel, by the carload, 
and put his former customers off with a promise. The bonds were 
past due, and very few of them had been lifted, according to the 
contract. The notes given for the grain had been sold to banks 
and brokers and were due; the farmers had no other recourse 
than either to pay them and take their losses or be sued by the 
“innocent” parties who had purchased the promissory notes. 

The agents had several means of escape in their contracts; a 
few of the important considerations had not been specifically 
stated. For example, when most of the farmers signed their notes 
they did not read them over carefully enough to realize that they 
were negotiable and could be sold to third parties; they were under 
the impression that the notes would be paid for from the crop 
of oats raised the following year. They also overlooked the clause 
in the agreement pertaining to “double the amount purchased.” 
The contract did not read that the agent would “buy” double the 
amount—he no doubt had made that a verbal promise—but rather 
he bonded the association to “sell’? double the amount; this was to 
be interpreted that if the agents did not take the oats the association 
would be responsible for selling them. In many cases the farmers 
organized a new association and appointed an agent “to go and 
beat some one else as they were beaten.”*> Such double swindling 
frequently led to stresses and strains within the communities. More- 
over, the bond given to the farmers was not genuine even though 
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it was claimed to represent a corporation which had deposited 
hundreds of thousands of dollars with the auditor of the state as 
an indemnity “for the faithful carrying out of the terms of said 
bond.’”** 

From Ohio this fraud spread both east and west. In the fall 
of 1885 agents were busy organizing associations in various parts 
of Pennsylvania and New York. By 1887 it was boasted by these 
swindlers that in the former state they had “never found a region so 
easily milked of cash as the Cumberland valley.” It was esti- 
mated that $500,000 was taken from three counties in this region 
alone. It had such a demoralizing effect upon business and created 
so much distress among the farmers that bankers began to refuse 
to discount any more notes.** 

Having covered most of the counties in Ohio the agents moved 
to greener pastures; by 1888 they had canvassed every state as 
far west as Minnesota.*® In the department of agriculture report 
for 1886 the statistician stated that correspondents from twenty- 
five states had sent in accounts of the Bohemian oats schemes. The 
following states were listed along with the number of counties: 

Ohio is the center, reports having been received from forty-five counties. 
Indiana comes next, twenty-four counties, then Michigan, sixteen counties, 
and Illinois, ten counties. Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Iowa report agents in 
a few counties, and Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Dakota, Tennessee and 
Kentucky an occasional foray. Agents have also appeared in ten counties of 
New York, in Pennsylvania and West Virginia. One is reported from Con- 
necticut and one from Maine. Altogether 130 counties report the fraud, and 
it is thought a complete record would show 200 afflicted counties in the 
United States.“ 

According to the above report the success of the swindlers 
diminished somewhat as they moved westward, for the experiences 
of the farmers in the East had a tendency to filter through to those 
in the West, and as a result a stronger resistance was encountered. 
Furthermore, when an agent would make his appearance in a 
community, the agricultural journals, farm sianmcnsitin and 
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newspapers were able to go into action immediately to protect the 
farmers. The editor of the Ohio Farmer, in commenting on the 
battle of the agricultural press against Bohemian oats, made this 
remark: 


We just received a letter from the Jowa Homestead, stating that the army 
of agents had just invaded the southern part of that State, and requesting us 
to send them some good ammunition. We sent it, and hope it will prove ef- 
fective.” 


The prominent agricultural journals throughout the West 
carried on a vigorous warfare against this swindle, and much of the 
success in eliminating it must be credited to them. With the rural 
newspapers, however, the record was not so good; they were more 
susceptible to bribes and large fees for advertisements.‘ One 
exception to this was the Chagrin Falls Exponent in Ohio, whose 
wide-awake editor, in spite of attempts to bribe him, threats of 
libel, and even thrashings, was able by his investigations to drive 
the swindlers out of his part of the state. Much of the information 
that he uncovered in connection with these schemes was used later 
by other papers throughout the West.** 


There were several other good reasons why these schemes 
came to an end besides the exposés of the press. This variety of 
oats, when compared to most of the other types, not only did not 
yield well, but a certain percentage of the crop was not even 
hulless. Moreover, these oats lodged easily and were found to be 
rather soft and spongy. This latter characteristic made them dis- 
liked by the millers. Several of the agricultural experiment farms 
throughout the Middle West tested these oats for a number of 
years, and in every report they were low in yield. In Ohio, out of 
twenty-eight varieties, they were one of the four lowest; in Wis- 
consin they found them to be the lowest of all the various kinds 
tested. From the many reports sent to the press by actual farmers, 
the same opinion was given; sometimes they ran as low as ten 
bushels per acre when others yielded as high as sixty and seventy. 
As one farmer said in expressing his views on this subject: “You 
are more apt to raise a crop of notes than you are a crop of oats.” 
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Many of the farmers when they signed up in these associa- 
tions had at that time believed they could sell their surplus oats 
to the cereal and seed companies at high prices, but that possibility 
soon vanished. D. Ferry, who was a prominent seed buyer and 
distributor in Detroit, explained his position in a letter to the 
Michigan Farmer: 

We beg to state that we do not deal in Bohemian Oats at all. We do not 
consider them an especially desirable farm product, and the disrepute in- 
to which they have been brought through certain speculative schemes which 
have been worked in connection with them among the farmers of this State 
renders them particularly undesirable for any reputable house to deal in.“ 
F. Schumacker, one of the largest oatmeal manufacturers in Ohio, 
made a similar statement in regard to their undesirability for his 
purposes: 

I do not want them for oatmeal even at the same price with common 
oats. I do not know of a mill anywhere using them for oatmeal, and I do 
not know of a farmer sowing them more than twice. ... They have no standing 
in any of the grain markets.“ 

The concluding phase of this swindle was confined to lawsuits, 
court decisions, and legislative enactments. In 1886 the treasurer 
of the Ohio State Grange reported that the courts at that time 
were full of lawsuits connected with Bohemian oats contracts.*’ 
All during this period farmers often resisted payment and were 
ultimately sued by the holders of the notes; others paid them 
rather “than have it go out that they had been nipped.”** In a 
number of places, when the farmers discovered that they had been 
“taken in” by the bogus agents, they “organized themselves into 
an anti-Bohemian oat association” and assessed each member a 
certain fee in order to defray the expense of a suit.*® Generally, 
however, they were unable to escape payment, for the notes had 
passed into the hands of persons who claimed in a court of law 
that they were unaware of the considerations for which the notes 
were given; such claims were usually supported by the courts, and 
with this legal protection the bankers and brokers took advantage 
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of the opportunity to reap large and lucrative profits since the 
discount rates on these negotiable notes ran from twenty-five to 
forty percent.5° In some instances the agents “hawked” the notes 
for whatever they could get for them. 


The farmers had little chance of resisting payment to the 
bankers, but they were able successfully to prosecute the agents 
when they could be found. Many of these agents were not the 
original perpetrators of the fraud but were merely neighbors or 
farmers who lived in adjacent communities and had helped to 
organize new associations for the purpose of unloading the oats 
they had been left with. Under such conditions the lawsuits were 
between the farmers themselves.5* The farmers could sue the 
organizers and collect damages on the bond of the association, for 
it was not the incorporated company that it was represented to be 
but was known to be false by the agent at the time of procuring 
the note. In several instances the farmers were able to lay their 
hands on the original agents of the scheme; in Indiana one was 
fined and sent to the penitentiary for several years, and in Ohio 
another received a similar sentence in connection with forgeries 
of Bohemian oat notes.®? 


The financial effect of this swindle on the farmers as a whole 
is dificult to assess; in some areas it was a real hardship, forcing 
the farmers to mortgage their farms, while in others the farmers 
who were caught in the fraud were able to get out by passing the 
burden to some one else.®* It is true that most of the farmers signed 
up for only one or two hundred dollars’ worth of the oats when 
they joined the associations, but there were others who took as 
much as five hundred. Reports were numerous in the various 
agricultural journals as to the total amounts taken from the differ- 
ent counties. The following is a sample of the extent of this fraud: 
Trempealeau County, Wisconsin, $20,000; Eaton County, Michigan, 
$35,000; Hardin County, Ohio, $100,000.5* In the latter state 
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alone, which no doubt was the most affected, it was estimated that 
as much as $1,000,000 was taken from the farmers by these oats 
schemes. 

These losses brought about a pressure on the legislatures in 
the western states to put “a stop to this swindling business” in the 
“sale of grain, seeds, and other cereals.” By 1888 several bills 
were either pending or laws had actually been passed to cover this 
problem. In Michigan the supreme court came to the rescue of 
the farmers by a decision in the case of McNamara v. Gaggett, 
preventing the purchaser of a note from collecting the amount.” 
The following editorial comment in regard to the Iowa law is 
representative of what was happening in other states: 

THE IOWA LAW ... makes not only the selling of seed at fictitious 
prices a criminal offense, but renders the notes given therefor void. Every State 
should not only speedily enact similar laws, but make them broad enough 
to cover all notes obtained by fraudulent representation, uncollectable. .. . 


This would put an end to all such forms of swindling, in the purchase of seeds, 
implements, or anything else.” 


This law, and others like it, in the western states gave the 
farmers some protection against the fraudulent agents who for 
several years had humbugged the communities with their endless 
varieties of bogus seeds; it is further evidence that economic 
grievance is often the basis of political action. 
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THOMAS WORTHINGTON, PIONEER BUSINESS MAN OF 
THE OLD NORTHWEST* 


by Atrrep B. Sears 
Professor of History, University of Oklahoma 


Thomas Worthington was born in the Shenandoah Valley near 
the site of the present town of Charles Town, West Virginia, in 1773. 
He was the grandson of the Quaker immigrant John Worthington, 
Gentleman, who came to America in 1714, and after some sixteen 
years residence near Philadelphia settled on a three-thousand-acre 
farm in Berkeley County, Virginia. Thomas’ father, Robert Worth- 
ington, was a prominent farmer-stockman, a justice of the peace, 
county coroner, a founder of Norborne Parish Church, a collector of 
tithables, and in general an influential member of this frontier 
county. His estate adjoined that of the Washingtons, and he and 
George often surveyed together. He served with the Virginia militia 
in Braddock’s campaign and was actively engaged in the Revolution 
when death overtook him in 1779. His wife died the next year 
leaving six orphans, the youngest of whom was Thomas, a boy of 
seven. 

Young Tom was indifferently schooled by his brothers, but at 
an early age secured a sufficient knowledge of mathematics to use 
his father’s surveying instruments. At the age of eighteen he in- 
dulged his inclination to go to sea by shipping to Jamaica. There 
he invested his savings in a consignment of molasses, but when the 
young merchant’s shipment was opened in Port Glasgow, Scotland, 
it turned out to be salt water. Hence for the next two years he was 
by necessity a common seaman aboard several ships trading be- 
tween Scotland, Greenland, Nova Scotia, and the Baltic. In Novem- 
ber 1792 his ship was boarded by a British press gang and he nar- 
rowly escaped service in the royal navy. In January 1793 he was 
honorably discharged by his captain at Alexandria, Virginia, and 
returned to Berkeley County to establish bachelor quarters in the 
modest country home he had inherited. Here for the next three 


1This article was given as a paper at the annual meeting of the Mississippi 
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years he assiduously devoted himself to farming, stock raising, and 
surveying. He was soon a deputy sheriff and a lieutenant in the 
Virginia militia. 

In the summer of 1796 he caught the Ohio fever and made a 
trip west to the valley of the Scioto River where his fellow Vir- 
ginian Nathaniel Massie was establishing a town. Entranced by the 
prospect of becoming a landowner in this area, he bought several 
town lots of Massie and prowled through the thicket-bottoms and 
the upland forest spying out the good farming land. 

Returning to Virginia he married Eleanor Swearingen of 
Sheperdstown and planned the disposal of his property pursuant to 
his decision to remove to the Ohio Country. The next spring, ac- 
companied by his brother-in-law, Dr. Edward Tiffin, he made an- 
. other trip to Massie’s town, now called Chillicothe, and was amazed 
to find that in twelve months the cluster of huts had grown from 
twenty to almost a hundred. After contracting with Massie’s brawny 
surveyor Duncan McArthur to locate 7,600 acres for him, Worth- 
ington and Tiffin built log cabins in the village and returned to 
Virginia. 

The following spring (1797) the Worthingtons and Tiffns, 
together with several other families related by blood or friendship, 
made the long trip by horseback, carriage, and boat to the wilder- 
ness village at the juncture of the Scioto River and Paint Creek. 

Thus Virginia moved west. Dissatisfied with their isolation 
from tidewater politics, determined to free themselves from the 
enervating influence of a society coming more and more to be built 
on slavery and whiskey, and glad to exchange their shallow Shen- 
andoah lands for the rich bottoms of the Scioto, Worthington and 
Tiffin aspired to leadership and wealth in the virgin territory north- 
west of the river Ohio. Kentucky and Tennessee had had their 
state builders; why should they not become the architects of the 
next new commonwealth and the leaders in its economic develop- 
ment? The twenty-five-year-old Worthington and the thirty-two- 
year-old Dr. Tiffin in 1798 thus became two of the courageous and 
talented leaders in a territory which five years later was to be ad- 
mitted as the seventeenth state in the Union. 

It may be of interest to note at this point that at twenty-five 
Worthington was a mature man; tall, sandy haired, florid com- 
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plexioned, and blue eyed, his face was open, his appearance out- 
wardly placid, dignified, and benignant. Quiet for the most part, 
his eyes could burn with ardor or excitement, and his face flush 
with zeal or indignation. Usually reticent and short of speech, 
when necessity dictated he could with rude eloquence cut to pieces 
an opponent’s argument, or with mounting anger and burning 
invective espouse a cause to rectify a grievous wrong. 

It is not within the limits of this paper to cover the career of 
Worthington except as a business man. Hence I can only enumer- 
ate the most important of his other varied activities. He was made 
a major of militia and judge of the court of common pleas on his 
arrival at Chillicothe. Two years later he was appointed register 
of the Chillicothe land office, and soon after United States deputy 
surveyor, and supervisor of internal revenue. 

He was a member of the territorial legislature until statehood, 
at which time he was selected as one of Ohio’s first United States 
senators. In 1807 he was adjutant general for Ohio and a member 
of the state legislature. From 1811 to 1814 he again served in the 
United States Senate, resigning to accept the governorship of Ohio, 
to which office he had been overwhelmingly elected despite his vote 
against war. He served two terms as governor. Thereafter he was 
frequently a member of the state legislature and was one of the 
state’s chief promoters of the canal system which connected the 
Ohio River and Lake Erie. He died in 1827 while on a business trip 
to New York City. 

In the spring of 1798 when Worthington established his home 
in Chillicothe he immediately went to work to improve his fortune. 
Having traded his Virginia lands for warrants and bought up many 
others, he personally located the land to which he wished to secure 
title. Chillicothe was on the west bank of the Scioto in the Virginia 
Military District, a region reserved for Virginia soldiers. Here the 
camel-back, cut-and-carve type of survey was in use, and he was 
able to secure much choice land by selective surveying. In two years 
he had title to over eighteen thousand acres in this four-million- 
acre reservation. 

Across the Scioto in the Congress lands, where the rectangular 
survey established by the Ordinance of 1785 was operative, Worth- 
ington gradually acquired several thousand more acres. 
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Buying, selling, and trading land was one of the most lucrative 
ways of getting ahead. It was not a get-rich-quick method, but it 
paid well over the long pull. The major objection to it was that 
the speculator rarely knew when he had enough invested, and each 
recession or depression found him land poor and unable to liqui- 
date his assets except at great sacrifice. Throughout his career 
Worthington was a moderate speculator in land and at his death 
still owned over fifteen thousand acres and several hundred town 
lots. 


The cheapest way to secure land was to buy up soldiers’ war- 
rants at from five to fifty cents an acre, hold the land for a time, 
and then sell it, usually in small parcels, at as large a profit as 
possible. Most large investors had warrant buyers in the East 
seeking out the veterans and their pieces of precious paper. Worth- 
ington, since he made many trips east, did most of his own warrant 
buying. Sometimes there were exciting contests between rival specu- 
lators to see which could first secure the requisite amount of war- 
rants to cover some particularly valuable tract; then came a contest 
to get the entry, the survey, and finally the patent from the land 
office. Thus McArthur wrote his agent Robert Means that he had 
sent him a warrant to cover by entry a tract already half covered 
by Worthington who awaited more warrants. He concluded that 
Worthington “will no doubt be much enraged when he hears the 
news but I trust you will not let my name be known in the business 
though it is generally believed he would take the chance if it was 
in his power. I would not regard it was he not so near a neighbor.” 


Buying, selling, and paying taxes on land of absentees was also 
an important phase of Worthington’s business. Fairly generous fees 
were charged for such services. Where he located and supervised 
the survey of a tract the usual charge was one-fourth the land. 
Sometimes he ran the survey himself and collected another fee for 
that service. He was agent for Albert Gallatin for both his Ohio and 
Virginia lands, for Senator James Ross of Pennsylvania, for Na- 
thaniel Macon, Stevens Thomson Mason, John Breckinridge, 
Thomas Jefferson, and Henry Bedinger of Virginia, and for a score © 
of others. An annual retainer, perhaps $25, was sometimes paid 
for the general supervision of a person’s interests and for the re- 
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sponsibility of looking after his taxes. Other times Worthington 
charged as his fee five or six percent of the amount of taxes paid. 


In his own land-buying Worthington astutely secured mill 
sites and very early had mills running on Paint Creek, Kinnikin- 
nick Creek, and at the falls of the Hockhocking River. His Kinni- 
kinnick mill, located a few miles north of Chillicothe, did so well 
that in 1802 he could record in his diary, “Find my mill grinds 
for % of the people in Fairfield and Ross Counties.” A little later 
he erected another mill at his farm on the Mad River in Logan 
County. At one time or another he also had several sawmills in 
operation. 


In 1810 Worthington established a ropewalk and cloth mill 
at Chillicothe, thereby inaugurating a home manufacturing project 
which he regarded as an indispensable practice for the state and 
nation. His first cloth was chiefly linsey, casmette, and flannel. He 
tried knitting cotton and woolen socks and other small articles of 
clothing but could make no profit at it. He was more successful 
with cloth, rope, and yarn. His dyes included navy blue, light blue, 
yellow, black, snuff, light brown, green, and drab. His fulling 
mill was a liability, but the process was a necessity. Year after 
year he persevered. Some years he made some money; others he 
went into the red, especially while in the senate and busy with war- 
time duties both in Washington and Ohio. 


By 1817 his investment in machinery was $7,200 and included 
two wool carding machines, one mule of 204 spindles, two throstles 
of 108 spindles each, 1,600 wired spools, a 41-skein reel, one loom, 
a 30-spindle Betty, and a 40-spindle Jenny. His volume of business 
is indicated by his receipts of $5,845.34% for his finished product 
in the first six and a half months of 1820—mostly for yarn, but 
including 640 yards of flannel and 289 yards of shirting. In this 
particular six months period his profits seem to have amounted to 
about thirty percent. 


In order to provide wool for his mill he engaged in sheep 
raising. He constantly sought to improve his flock by introducing 
new, improved breeds. Thus in 1810, from his old neighbor John 
Mason he bought a full-blooded Merino ram and several full- 
blooded ewes. The ram cost him $250. In this connection it may be 
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noted that he also raised flax for his mill; cotton, however, he had 
to import from Kentucky, Tennessee, or New Orleans. 

Some years later he inspected the Waltham cotton mills in 
Massachusetts which were paying fifteen to twenty percent divi- 
dends, a margin of profit he never could consistently attain in his 
own. About the same time he sent his eldest son to England to 
inspect the British textile mills and bring home new ideas. 

In addition to sheep Worthington raised and dealt in cattle, 
horses, and hogs. One cattle deal is worthy of mention. In July 
1810 he purchased 405 yearlings from the Chickasaw Indians of 
Tennessee at $13.25 a head. The cost of driving them to his farm 
was $780, which, together with the loss of fifteen on the way 
brought their cost to $16 per head. These with those already on 
hand gave him a total at his Chillicothe farm of 750. On July 25 
he helped brand 205 of them with his TW mark. His Indian cattle 
were probably not a profitable venture, for in November he 
recorded in his diary that they were suffering from the cold rains 
to which they were not accustomed and that they remained scrawny 
and poor because they had not yet learned to eat corn. 

Pork was a profitable product. “Railsplitter” (razorback) 
hogs were easy to raise. They roamed the woods feeding on the 
nuts and acorns; they cleaned up after the cattle and horses and 
“hogged” the fodder down after the corn was picked; they scav- 
enged about the gristmills and fed on the mash from the stills. 
Hogs required little care and grew fat although seemingly almost 
unfed. Later Worthington raised improved varieties of hogs 
(“Miami Valley Hog”) and packed for export any kind his neigh- 
bors had for sale. One batch he butchered in 1809, probably 
razorbacks, averaged 180 pounds. A sideline of pork packing, of 
course, was lard, which was packed for shipment in eight-gallon 
casks or in barrels. 

Cattle and hog raising thus led him directly to meat packing 
and indirectly to shipbuilding and the manufacture of water-tight 
barrels. Flour and salted meat had been exported to New Orleans 
by the Scioto-Ohio-Mississippi riverway in considerable quantities 
since 1800. In October 1802 when the Spanish closed that port it . 
“struck the Ohio Valley with consternation,” and the shippers of 
Kentucky were almost apoplectic. Worthington, then on territorial 
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business in Washington, together with the congressmen from the 
West, forced the administration to take immediate steps to get it 
reopened and induced President Jefferson to issue orders for the 
raising of troops in Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee to open it by 
force if necessary. Fortunately the Spanish intendant revoked his 
edict, the Louisiana Purchase was announced, and exporting was 
not long interdicted. In fact on February 24, 1803, the first Chilli- 
cothe-built, Orleans-bound boat on record cleared for the Southern 
metropolis with a load of pork and flour. After 1803 exports from 
the Ohio Country grew from a trickle to a flood. Moreover, by 
this time there was sufficient wealth in the area to start considerable 
upstream imports, notably hardware, fine textiles, sugar, coffee, 
tea, wine; and other delicacies. 

While Worthington was in the senate he left his business 
interests in the hands of a manager, usually on shares. John Car- 
lyle of Chillicothe wrote him May 16, 1812, that he had shipped 
thirteen hundred barrels of flour to New Orleans in May, since he 
had heard on April 14 that one hundred vessels were waiting for 
cargo and were offering $8.00 a barrel. These thirteen hundred 
barrels of flour were a part of the 63,000-odd barrels of that 
precious commodity which were received at New Orleans from the 
north in the first five months of 1812. 

Worthington built a good many flatboats for the transporta- 
tion of his produce down the river. His own men cut and sawed 
the timber, constructed the boats, and then loaded them with the 
produce of his farm and mills, chiefly flour, pork, beef, and 
whiskey. Whiskey was shipped in great quantities, for though 
Worthington was no drinker himself, he had no serious compunc- 
tion at distilling and marketing it for consumption by others. 
During the War of 1812 he sold much of his produce to the army 
contractors and shipped the rest down the river. After the war he 
was a member of the firm of Worthington, Waddle, and Davisson 
which shipped from Chillicothe, Portsmouth, and Cincinnati. 
During the decade 1817-27 this firm supplied provisions for the 
army posts of the Southwest, for some of those on the east coast, 
and for military expeditions such as that under Colonel Henry 
Atkinson which in 1819-20 sought to explore the upper reaches of 
the Missouri. 
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The improvement of stock and agriculture and the advance- 
ment of home manufacturing were of equal importance to Worth- 
ington. He was instrumental in establishing the Scioto Agricultural 
Society in 1819 and was elected its first president. He used his 
office chiefly to advocate a self-sufficient economy, holding that it 
was the duty of every true patriot to patronize home industries. 
He delighted in the letter of a Lexington, Kentucky, friend who 
wrote him he would never buy any more foreign woolens, that 
though his suit of “mixed merrinos” had cost him $2.25 a yard, he 
had worn it for four years and it was good for at least another year 
of decent wear. 

Worthington spent the equivalent of several years in the saddle 
on his frequent trips to his farms and on his many trips to the 
East. On these rides he was constantly on the lookout not only 
for good land and mill sites but also for coal, iron, brick clay, 
building-stone, and salt licks. His ability to recognize a business 
opportunity paid dividends. To illustrate, he laid out the town of 
Logan in Hocking County because he saw that a town would grow 
at the site of his mills there and especially so as the surrounding 
country was underlaid with rich coal fields and iron and salt 
deposits had been discovered. 

No account of Worthington’s business career would be com- 
plete without mention of his investments in bank stock. As early 
as 1801 he was putting his extra cash in six percent United States 
stock and other active bank shares. In 1805 he had one of his big 
years for this type of venture, for in that year he invested $19,104 
in eastern bank securities which were currently paying from three 
to eight percent. 

He was also a director and stockholder in the State Bank of 
Chillicothe, established by legislation introduced and promoted by 
him in the legislature of 1809. He was one of the chief promoters 
of the Bank of Chillicothe established in 1811, and sat on its first 
board of directors. When the United States bank was rechartered 
in 1816, he was sent to Philadelphia by his friends to secure a 
branch for Chillicothe, in which effort he was successful. He was 
appointed on its first board of directors. 

It is appropriate to mention the fact that Worthington had 
very little recourse to the courts for adjudication of any of his 
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business problems. His philosophy was never to sue and, if 
possible, never to be sued. He preferred to settle his few legal 
difficulties out of court, this too in a period when the court dockets 
in Kentucky were clogged with lawsuits and where it seemed 
every other citizen was a lawyer. 


I have not yet indicated that Worthington had much competi- 
tion in his business affairs. Actually in every business in which he 
engaged, competition was keen. To cite but one example, during 
the War of 1812 when Joseph Kerr sought to corner the local wheat 
market by offering a price above the market, Worthington and 
John Crouse refused to grind for him. Kerr met the emergency by 
offering to pay twelve and a half cents more a bushel than Worth- 
ington and Crouse and then induced Crouse to lease him his mill 
for a short time. Kerr was also a great rival of Worthington in 
the meat-packing business. 


In 1807 Worthington built a two-story, fourteen room, stone 
house on an eminence two miles west of Chillicothe. He called it 
Adena, a name “given to places remarkable for the delightfulness 
of their situations.” His plans were drawn by the celebrated archi- 
tect Benjamin Latrobe. At the time of its erection it was called 
“the most magnificent mansion west of the Alleghenies.” A show 
place then—and now, as restored by the state of Ohio—its ter- 
raced grounds, its gardens and orchards were models for the coun- 
tryside. The house was reproduced at the Jamestown Exposition in 
1907 as the “most interesting architectural structure of early origin 
in all the central states.” Worthington, always the Virginia gentle- 
man, thus set the style in home-building elegance for the valley. 


From his orchards and gardens came apples for cider, currants 
and grapes for wine, and a variety of fruits and berries for pre- 
serving. He was constantly introducing new trees, shrubs, fruits, 
and flowers from the East, and his estate in turn became a center 
of distribution for the whole community. He did most of his own 
grafting and cross-fertilizing. In 1805 he sent President Jefferson 
some of his finest “Alpine or monthly strawberry seed.” His or- 
chards probably made him little or no profit, but they were not 
entirely a luxury, for in 1813 he sold seventy-four bushels of 
apples. 
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Worthington came to Ohio in 1798 currently worth probably 
$5,000. When he died twenty-nine years later his estate was con- 
servatively estimated at $146,000. His debts amounted to $38,000, 
so his net worth was about $108,000. This is remarkable in view 
of the fact that he had necessarily spent tremendous amounts of 
money and lost not less than $30,000 by going surety for many 
friends and relatives during the panic of 1819. 


What was the genius of this man that made him preeminent 
in the business world? First, his ability to recognize a good thing 
when he saw it, whether in land, water power, livestock, agricul- 
ture, or industry. We can call it vision or business acumen. Second, 
he had an enormous energy, an indefatigable industry which, 
coupled with economy and sobriety, gave him the edge over the 
great majority of his associates. Third, character, that steadfast 
dependability which built and maintained for him a reputation for 
honesty and integrity. Fourth, and perhaps most characteristic, a 
constant inspiration, a driving conviction that he was under the 
leadership and guidance of the Almighty. Though a Quaker, he 
was a Calvinist too; he thoroughly believed that he was one of the 
elect and called to succeed. Extremely devout, though independent 
in his church relations and a member of no religious congregation, 
he was a liberal giver to all, and felt that education, both religious 
and secular, was the touchstone of a successful life. Finally a cer- 
tain modicum of justifiable pride and self respect rounded out his 
personality; Virtute Dignus Avorum (worthy of one’s ancestors), 
the old family motto, was a constant challenge in his daily life and 
work and conversation; Old England’s aristocratic Puritanism at 
its highest level, it might be called, or Jeffersonian aristocracy 
perhaps, an aristocracy not yet far removed from that of John 
Adams and strikingly similar to the moral rectitude and philosophy 
of life usually associated with John Quincy Adams. 


The Chillicothe Committee of Honor who made his funeral 
arrangements summarized his career as follows: 


The builder of his own fame and fortune . .. [he was] conspicuous in 
that small but enterprising band of pioneers, who in less than a quarter of a 
century caused the wilderness “to blossom as a rose.” ... Without disparage- 
ment to any it may be truly said, that he was greatly instrumental in promot- 
ing us from the Territorial to the dignity of State Government. . . . In all his 











Thomas Worthington’s home, Adena, as drawn by Henry Howe 
1846 for the first edition of his Historical Collections of Ohio. 
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various stations he met and performed his duties with that ability, prompti- 
tude and indefatigable industry, which commanded the respect of his associ- 
ates, and inspired his constituents with renewed confidence. 


The editor of his hometown paper put it this way: 


Endowed by nature with a vigorous and discriminating mind, and a 
great firmness of purpose ... he always maintained the reputation of a faith- 
ful, zealous and vigilant public officer and a true friend to the interests of 
his country. As a man of business he was remarkable for untiring industry, 
uncommon penetration, and astonishing perseverance. The ordinary difficulties 
which usually arrest the operations of other men seemed only to increase his 
ardour; and neither the rigors of the season, the infirmities of nature nor 
even bodily suffering, appeared for a moment to impair his mental and 
physical activity. 


Such was Thomas Worthington, pioneer business man of the 
Old Northwest. 





JEPTHA H. WADE AND THE CLEVELAND AND CINCINNATI 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


by Russet: H. ANDERSON 
Director, Western Reserve Historical Society 


Jeptha H. Wade was the organizer, moving spirit, and princi- 
pal owner of the Cleveland and Cincinnati Telegraph Company, 
and the story of his activities in building and operating its line 
leads into his career in the nation-wide telegraph field, especially 
as a principal in the Western Union Telegraph Company. It was 
with this Ohio line that Wade, capitalizing upon his earlier ex- 
perience as an operator and builder of some of the western lines, 
launched out as an organizer and entrepreneur, a career which 
led to wealth and fame. 


Wade, who had been born in Seneca County, New York, had 
tried his hand at various jobs, including that of a portrait painter, 
when in 1846, at the age of thirty-seven, he made his first contact 
with the telegraph business. In the spring of that year he under- 
took the job of building a telegraph line along the Michigan 
Central Railroad for J. J. Speed, Jr., with whom he was to work 
closely for many years. He built this line, operated the Jackson 
office during the winter, and built the line eastward in 1847. He 
opened the telegraph office at Milan, Ohio, and remained there 
about a year as an operator. He had realized the possibilities of 
the telegraph and had devoted himself wholeheartedly to the task 
of learning as much as possible about the business, including the 


mechanics of telegraphy. He was now ready to start out for him- 
self. 


His first move was to buy the patent rights to the Morse tele- 
graph system for the proposed line from Cleveland to Cincinnati, 
via Columbus. Ezra Cornell, as an agent for F. O. J. Smith, who 
was the owner of one-fourth of the Morse patent and agent for the 


1J. H. Wade to his grandson Homer, July 1, 1889. Copy in the Wade MSS. 
Collection of the Western Reserve Historical Society. Unless otherwise noted, manu- 
script documentation will refer to this collection of some five hundred items recently 
rresented to the Western Reserve Historical Society by the Wade family. 
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remainder in the Ohio area, had sold, on April 20, 1849, the rights 
for this line to Martin B. Wood of Albion, Michigan, who con- 
veyed it on the same day to J. J. Speed, Jr. On April 30 following, 
J. H. Wade purchased this contract and proceeded to organize a 
company and build a line.? Under this arrangement the patentees 
were to receive $10 per mile of line and were in return to assign 
the patent rights upon the payment of the full amount. When this 
time arrived the patent rights were in a snarl and the assignment 
was delayed. 


It was agreed that the contract was to be null and void unless 
the line was built by January 1, 1850, and that the line so con- 
structed was to connect at Cleveland with the Erie and Michigan 
Telegraph Company, dominated by Speed, and give all its eastern 
business to that line. These provisions caused no difficulty, al- 
though the time limit put Wade under necessity of prompt action. 


He prepared articles of association and agreement as the basis 
of forming a company and raising the necessary capital to supple- 
ment his own resources. They provided for a capitalization of 
$150 per mile with shares of $50 par value and three trustees, one 
to be appointed by Wade and two by the stockholders. The line 
was to be built by Wade to given specifications for $150 per mile 
and the company was to be organized as soon as it was finished. 
Wade was to convey the patent rights to the company at that time.* 


Wade naturally sought capital along the route. At Medina he 
sold 23 shares; at Wooster, 40 shares; at Ashland, 42 shares; at 
Zanesville, 33 shares; at Mansfield, 40 shares; and at Mt. Vernon, 
91 shares. Of these 269 shares, 112 were subscribed in lots of one 
or two, and the largest block was 23 shares. His sales argument 
may be reconstructed from testimony in a suit concerning one 
stock subscription. He claimed to have the exclusive right to build 
the line and to be well below current costs of construction. He 
urged that his connections were good at Cincinnati for southern 
and western business and at Cleveland for that with the East. He 


wood Apet of contract, F, O. J. Smith (by his attorney, pe Cornell) and Martin 
pril 20, 1849; copy of assignment, M. B. Wood to J. J. 5 * —- 

20, Wea, copy of C= J. J. Speed, Jr., 2) H. Wade April 20, Ra + Pe 
case of Curtis v. , Court of 


Osition of Ezra ade, ox County, 

on Pleas, Wy a spepecusdam by the defendant. 

® Articles of association for the formation of the Cleveland and Cincinnati 
Telegraph Company, 1849. 
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claimed that the stock would be profitable, as evidenced by the 
experience of other lines which made him sanguine that the stock 
would yield from ten to fifteen percent. So well satisfied was he 
that it would pay, that he was putting in his own fortune, and in 
some instances he agreed to buy back the stock if the subscriber 
became dissatisfied. It was said that many of the small investors 
subscribed in order to secure an office for their town, but that the 
larger investors were impressed by the opportunities for profit. 
Besides the money secured along the line, Speed and Cornell even- 
tually put in some $15,000 and Wade an indeterminate amount.° 

Since the contract regarding the patent rights called for the 
completion of the line by January 1, 1850, Wade was forced to 
push the work as rapidly as the fund raising allowed. Poles, of 
what was termed “local timber,” were secured along the route, 
wire was bought and shipped, and the work of erection went for- 
ward. There were to be thirty poles to the mile and the one iron 
wire was to be not less than number eleven. Some heavier wire was 
used at the contractor’s expense. So well did the work go that in 
July 1849 the Mt. Vernon office of the line was opened.® Rather 
than parallel an existing short line, Wade chose to buy the Newark- 
Hebron line of nine miles, with the condition that the Cleveland 
and Cincinnati company would maintain an office at Hebron.’ 

On September 17 J. J. Speed, Jr., who controlled the Michigan 
and Erie line through Cleveland to the east, agreed that if Wade’s 
subscribers would authorize a second wire from Cincinnati to 
Cleveland “so as to write from Cincinnati to New York without 
rewriting,” Wade might have the use of Speed’s latest improve- 
ments including a new relay. On September 20 Wade and Speed 
signed an agreement to the effect that Wade should obtain all the 


Account of stock 7 tions, appended to manuscript articles of association, 
1849; — ¢ a a 5 . ‘aoe and George Browning, December 9, 1849; 
depositions of “aa? e Cornell, George pen wag H. P. Warden, an 
Charles C. 5, xy *~ Cornell bore out the claim of low 
construction =! by 7 6 that the cost of the —— and or line 
had been from one-half to three-fourths that of other lines with which had been 
connected; that the Pittsb’ , Cincinnati, and Louisville line had A the stock- 
holders $300 per mile; and at the Buffalo-Milwaukee line had cost $250. He added 
that at the time the Cleveland and Cincinnati line was built no telegraph line was 
poring, be than seven percent, several were yielding ten to twel 
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funds he could to build the line and assign to Speed three-fourths 
of any profits of construction. Whether this was in return for the 
use of Speed’s improvements and the extra convenience of a 
through wire to New York or for other considerations is not clear. 


Wade had continued construction, apparently in the firm be- 
lief that he had the complete right to use Morse’s invention on the 
line. But on September 20, the day of his agreement with Speed, 
he wrote to Amos Kendall, agent for the patentees other than Smith, 
stating that he then understood that he did not have patent rights 
south of the O’Rielly line, without Kendall’s consent. Inasmuch as 
he had agreed to pay Smith for rights over the whole line, he asked 
Kendall’s permission to use the system between Columbus and 
Cincinnati. The O’Rielly line was that of the telegraph line from 
Pittsburgh through Cincinnati, via Zanesville and Columbus, for 
which rights had been granted under date of June 13, 1845. This 
contract was not exclusive, but permissive lines might not join 
towns connected by O’Rielly lines. The crux of the matter lay in 
the arrangement with F. O. J. Smith relative to his rights to dis- 
pose of patent rights in the Ohio area, and this was to remain in 
dispute for some time to come.® 


Thereupon followed an exchange of correspondence between 
the two men. Kendall’s reply was at the same time reassuring and 
yet disturbing. He evinced a friendly spirit and said he did not 
wish to obstruct Wade’s enterprise but to make it safe for him to 
proceed. At the same time he stressed his claim that Wade’s pur- 
chase of patent rights covering that portion of the line from Co- 
lumbus to Cincinnati was void without his concurrence and asked 
for more information regarding the transaction. He contended that 
no one else was privileged to sell rights for any portion of the line. 
Then in keeping with the maze of contradictions which seemed to 
be omnipresent he continued, “If, however, the sale north of Co- 
lumbus has been made in accordance with existing arrangements 
among the Patentees I am bound to make the needful conveyances 
when the payments are completed and as to the line south of Co- 
ody Os to J. H. Wade, September 7, 1849; articles of agreement, 
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lumbus I shall ratify any reasonable terms which may have been 
agreed on not inconsistent with other arrangements and not in- 
compatible with the interests I represent.” When he did not receive 
a prompt reply to this letter, which was misdirected, Kendall wrote 
again warning him to desist until the matter was settled and 
threatening to advertise against Wade’s claims and company.”° 


Wade attempted to satisfy Kendall, explaining that he had 
made his contract through Ezra Cornell, attorney for Smith; that 
the price agreed upon was $10 per mile to be paid pro rata as the 
money was collected; that he had paid Smith $300 and expected to 
send $600 or $800 in a few days; and that no one else was inter- 
ested in the purchase of the patent rights. He related that he had 
taken subscriptions north of Columbus but not south and that he 
was furnishing the balance of the money. (It is not clear what 
financial interest Cornell and Speed had in the line at the moment.) 
Speed had informed him that he must ask Kendall’s consent, and 
Cornell had confirmed this (although the latter had apparently 
not thought it necessary to make the matter clear at the time the 
original contract was made). He explained that had he known in 
advance of the arrangements among the patentees it would have 
suited him quite as well to have run the line through Springfield 
and Dayton and that, to avoid conflict, he would build it there 
even yet. The only places between Columbus and Cincinnati where 
he would like to open offices were Washington and Wilmington, 
both small towns. He put to Kendall the proposition of whether 
he should pay him the $10 per mile, pass through these towns 
without opening offices, or change the line to pass through Dayton 
and Springfield and thus keep on territory which he understood 
Smith had the right to sell." 


This reply satisfied Kendall regarding Wade’s intentions of 
fair dealing, but he countered with conditions and with comments 
which reflected the ill feeling then so common among the men in 
the telegraph field. He was willing to accept the payments for 
patent rights south of Columbus, but he warned that this line was 
not to interfere with the lines from Baltimore and Washington to 
the West, in handling eastern business. He asserted that Smith 


10 Amos Kendall to J. H. Wade, September 25, November 30, 1849. 
J. H. Wade to Amos Kendall, November 30, 1849. 
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and his associates had made the New York and Erie a main line 
in violation of contract, and he voiced a strong suspicion that 
Cornell had held out the through business to New York as an in- 
ducement for undertaking the Cleveland and Cincinnati line. He 
further contended that Smith could not sell patent rights even north 
of Columbus without his concurrence and claimed that the rights 
were the same regardless of whether Wade crossed the O’Rielly 
line? It was a confusing picture from Wade’s point of view. 


In the meantime the latter had used his own resources and 
those of those whom he had induced to join him and was nearing 
completion of construction. He read into Kendall’s letter permis- 
sion to cross the O’Rielly line and sought to assure him that all 
was well regarding Cornell and Speed. He revealed that previous 
to his acquisition of the patent right, two agents had been over the 
route and had reported that money for the construction could not 
be raised there. Being aware of this situation and yet having faith 
in the venture, he had proposed to Cornell and Speed that if they 
would give him business from their line and handle his to New 
York he would undertake to build the line, with the proviso that 


they would assist with the construction if he ran into difficulty.' 
He explained that unless he could raise money south of Columbus 
he would be compelled to fall back upon them for funds. This 
still did not satisfy Kendall, who declined to sanction the contract 
on the ground that Smith had no right to make it, and thus the 
matter was left for further contention after the line was completed. 


As it neared completion the prospects apparently seemed good 
to the subscribers, who on October 29, 1849, authorized a second 
wire as provided in the articles of association. This was to be 
built complete at a cost of $100 per mile. No debt was to be 
incurred by the company, the subscribers’ liability was not to be 
increased, and Wade was to take stock in the company to pay for 
the cost of the second wire.’* Although the dispute with Kendall 
had not been settled, Wade was pushing construction to the south. 

12 Amos Kendall to J. H. Wade, December 4, 1849. Kendall’s relations with 
Speed and Cornell are indicated in his letter of December 11, 1849, asking what 
interest these men had in the line which enabled them to advertise it as one of 


“Cornell and Speed’s Telegraph Lines.” 

J. H. ade to Amos Kendall, December 17, 1849; Kendall to Wade, De- 
cember 22, 1849. 

144 Authorization of second wire on Cleveland, Columbus, and Cincinnati Tele- 
graph Line, October 29, 1849. 
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On October 18 some eight tons of wire were shipped to Portsmouth 
for Wade and he was asked for shipping instructions for a ship- 
ment of over nine tons which went forward to Cincinnati in 
November.® 

The entire line was in operation by January 1, 1850, as con- 
tracted, and arrangements were made for the formation of the 
company at Cleveland on June 20 following. The spirit of expan- 
sion was already being felt, and on April 20 Wade, on behalf of 
the Cleveland and Cincinnati Telegraph Company, had bought the 
stock in the line from Zanesville to Mt. Vernon at seventy-five 
cents on the dollar and made this a part of the system.’® 

But even before the company was formally organized Wade 
ran into trouble. Correspondence among the early telegraph men 
indicates a great lack of information about insulation and varying 
opinions of the best methods to be used on a telegraph line. Instead 
of the now familiar glass, Wade was led to adopt a sulphur cap 
insulator which soon proved defective. A correspondent in Detroit 
wrote as early as March 1850, that he had been surprised to hear 
of the “pull back” which Wade’s line had suffered since its com- 
pletion, due, as he understood, to faulty insulation. He continued, 
“As you say, when tried on a large scale, theories are of little 
practical benefit. I have always had my doubts of the insulating 
property of sulphur but those who ‘know’ say it is as good as 
glass.” Wade, at his own expense, replaced these defective sulphur 
insulators with glass, as other builders were doing.2” 

The organization of the company was completed on June 20, 
1850, at which time the line was in complete operation. It was 
reported that there were outstanding 969 shares with a par value 
of $48,450 (i. e., $150 per mile for the 323 miles of the line). Of 
the 943 shares voted at the election, J. J. Speed, Jr., represented 
200 shares (his and Cornell’s) and Wade 296 (for self and proxy). 
Officers elected were J. H. Wade, president and treasurer, George 
Browning, secretary, and J. J. Speed, Jr., C. Delano, J. P. Regnor, 
A. Wade, A. P. Pritchard, A. J. Smith, J. W. Russell, and K. Porter, 


directors. 


15 Joshua Bodley & Co., Wheeling, to J. H. Wade, October 18, November 2, 1849. 

16 Deposition, Charles C. Lee, urtis Ve Wade; copy of agreement with N. H. 
Seymour, April 20, 1850. 

. Haviland to J. H. Wade, March 20, 1850; deposition, Charles C. Lee, 


loc. ak 
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The trustees reported that Wade had not made conveyance of 
patent rights as provided, due to a controversy among the patentees 
as to who had the right to make the assignment. They presented a 
bond signed by J. H. Wade and J. J. Speed, Jr., guaranteeing the 
company against loss from the delay. The second wire had not 
been installed due to Wade’s misfortune in adopting poor insulators, 
but it was reported that a large part of the wire had been pur- 
chased and it was expected that it would be in operation soon. A 
committee was appointed to examine the books and accounts of 
the contractor. At a meeting on December 10 they reported lack 
of time for a satisfactory examination. At an adjourned meeting 
on December 12 it was reported “that although the receipts had 
considerably exceeded the expenses for the past six months, yet 
the conditions of the finances would not justify a dividend to the 
stockholders of the company at the January meeting.” Another 
committee appointed at this time reported at the Mt. Vernon meet- 
ing on January 7, 1851, that they could not test the legitimacy of 
the expenses beyond the statement and the examination of the 
contractor, J. H. Wade, but, relying upon these they found the 
accounts in good order. The examination of the report of the super- 
intendent, Wade, showed “‘a remarkable agreement in amount there 
being only some 15 cents variation,” which was easily explained © 
and allowed. The committee recommended that both accounts be 
closed to that date and that the amount of $168.04 be carried 
forward.7® 

On December 10, 1850, Wade had made a proposition to the 
directors that he build a second line from Cleveland to Cincinnati 
along the railroad lines at a cost of $150 per mile for one wire, 
instruments, and other expenses. He proposed that when the line 
was completed he should be paid in stock which would be consoli- 
dated with that of the company, making it the owner of both lines 
and increasing the stock by the amount of the cost of the second 
line. “The acceptance of this proposition is to release me from 


18 The minutes of the organization meeting, others in 1850, and that of January 
7, 1851, were never published, and we use the deposition of Charles C. Lee, who, 
as secretary of the company at the time of the suit of Curtis v. Wade, read into the 
record the data from the manuscript minutes of these meetings. The company was in- 
corporated by an act of the general assembly of Ohio on January 16, 1851. See also 
Proceedings of the Board of Directors of the Cleveland and Cincinnati Telegraph 
Company, July 1851. On September 15, 1857, Jeptha Wade granted to the com- 
pany the patent rights in question, but the document of conveyance makes no mention 
of specific conveyance from the patentees to him. Patent d from J. H. Wade. 
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any obligation to put another wire on your present line,” Wade 
wrote. This proposal was accepted by the board of directors at 
that time and by the stockholders at Mt. Vernon on July 23, 1851. 
In his superintendent’s report on that occasion Wade explained the 
lack of money on hand (less than $1,000 for eighteen months’ 
operation with a capitalization of $48,500) as being due in part 
to the difficulty with the insulators. These had been replaced at 
his expense, but the resulting poor service in the meantime had cut 
revenues. He assured the stockholders that “the line is well organ- 
ized, working well and enjoying as good a reputation as any of 
its length.” He explained that they had done little except local 
business; that “the advantages we have anticipated for doing 
through business, has thus far been realized only to a very limited 
extent, a part of which may be attributed to the want of our new 
line, but mostly to the unfinished condition and imperfect working 
of the lines with which we connect.” The Cincinnati-St. Louis line 
was yet unfinished and the other lines had made the same mistake 
about insulators. The extra wire from Cleveland to New York 
had not worked, and his company got little eastern business from 
Columbus and Cincinnati. He made no mention of the competition 
of “Kendall’s” lines and the difficulty over the rights to participate 
in eastern business. He claimed that the operation so far had borne 
out his estimates that the local business would pay all expenses and 
keep the line in repair, leaving through business to yield their 
profit. Perhaps the necessity of suitable working arrangements for 
through business may have turned his mind already to the idea of 
consolidation. He had begun the expansion within his own territory 
by leasing the Zanesville, Wheeling, and Cleveland line for four 
years and starting repairs and reorganization there.’® 

When Wade made his report to the stockholders at the annual 
meeting on July 28, 1852, the form of things to come was even 
more clearly indicated. He reminded the stockholders that the 
capitalization was fixed at a rate sufficient to build with only the 
common timber of the country and contended that had allowance 
been made for using cedar or locust posts and for outfitting the 
ofices from capital rather than from current income they could 
have “made handsome dividends from the start.” 


19 Ibid. 
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The accumulated balance had grown to $2,687.90 (for two and 
a half years’ operation), but the capital stock was now $89,100 due 
to the consolidation of the stock covering the line built along the 
railroad. He reported that he had built a line along the railroad 
from Mansfield to Sandusky to prevent a rival line from being 
established. He recommended that this line be consolidated with 
that of the company, but the stockholders took no action. 


During the preceding year a rival line had been built between 
Cleveland and Cincinnati which had increased the company’s ex- 
penses and decreased its revenues as compared with what had been 
anticipated under monopoly conditions. Wade considered the com- 
pany’s position more favorable than that of its rival, having lower 
capitalization and better contributing towns, but looked forward 
to a consolidation of the lines to their mutual advantage. Negotia- 
tions had been instituted with other companies, but no arrange- 
ments had been made. 

Wade made this the occasion to urge upon his company the 
desirability of general consolidation of lines. 


In view of the importance of a general consolidation, and thereby re- 
ducing our expenses, increasing business, and stopping the rivalry that is now 
eating up nearly all our profits, and running many of the lines in debt, I 
would recommed that the Stockholders invest the Directors with authority to- 
confer with other Companies and make such consolidations and business ar- 
rangements, as they may think for the best interest of this Company. 


Among the men engaged in the Telegraph business, whose opinions I 
have been able to get, there seems to be but one mind, as to the propriety of 
consolidating the lines. All are of the opinion, that it is the only way to 
make the lines generally profitable. Experience proves, that as we are now 
working, a few of the lines, that have a strong hold upon the local business, 
and have such connections, as to give them a large share of reliable through 
business, will pay, with the present local organizations, and notwithstanding 
the competition; but a majority of them will barely pay expenses, and a few 
of them cannot be sustained at all. . . . The rapid increase of business has 
caused the extension of lines over a vast territory, and the circumstances 
controlling their organizations, have rendered them local in their operation, 
and disjointed in action—some working under one system, some under an- 
other, and some comparatively without a system... . 

If all the prominent lines were consolidated in one Company, it would 
add much to the reliability of the system, and consequently to the amount of 
business to be done. . . . Business being better done, with less delay, fewer 
mistakes, and at less than half the expense, it would soon double, even quad- 
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tuple in amount. The public would be better served, stockholders better paid, 
and the Telegraph made to answer in every respect more perfectly the 
purpose for which it was designed. 

A few of the lines are paying better profits than ours [it had yet de- 
clared no dividends] while a large majority of them are not doing as well; 
and as the time is evidently approaching, when something will be done to 
put the lines generally in a better position for making money, I would 
recommend that our principal effort be to keep our lines in the most perfect 
erder, preserve our reputation, and hold ourselves in readiness for any negotia- 
tions as may be for the good of our Company... . 

As we are evidently on the eve of a revolution in the business, that 
must materially benefit those Companies that are taken into the consolidation 
or favorable terms, and leave others in a worse position than they now are, 
it seems to me to be very important that we take the course that shall put us 
in the best possible position to negotiate with the other lines. 

The recommendation was approved and the stage set for the 
consolidations which were to come.”° 

In accordance with Wade’s recommendations the company pro- 
ceeded to put its lines in order, passing up dividends to use the 
money for reconstruction and generally preparing for the consoli- 
dation which was in ferment on all side. O’Rielly was still main- 
taining his claims to control] patent rights north and west of the 
Ohio River, but in 1853 he replied favorably to Wade’s suggestion 
that he consider consolidation “about which we have talked so 
long.” Continuing, O’Rielly wrote: 

The sooner the day for a meeting can be fixed for this important purpose 
the better. It is the most business any of us will probably have to do in this 
life. . . . A movement so important needs us all to be present—that we may 
have the wisdom and cordial concurrence of all. It is the most important 
business agreement I expect to make in life & I want to feel that we all 
think and feel alike in carrying out the great project. ... I tried in 1848 
to bring together the Morse, House & Bain interests in the same regions. .. . 


How bitterly they now all regret not having done what I tried to bring about 
then. 


He asked Wade to arrange with Speed and Cornell for a meeting.” 


At the meeting of the stockholders at Cleveland in January 
1853 it was unanimously approved that “the Board of Directors 
be, and are hereby authorized, empowered and requested, if they 
shall deem it expedient, and for the permanent interest of the com- 


2 Proceedings of the Third Annual sorte of the Stockholders of the Cleveland 
and Cincinnati Telegraph Company, June 28, 1852. 
“ee in Daily a —— ’ Indianapolis), December 4, 1852; Henry 
O’Rielly to J. H. Wade, May 13, 1853. 
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pany to do so, to unite with any and all other Telegraph companies, 
in working their lines, by that which shall be equivalent to a con- 
solidation of the stocks of the several companies so uniting—by 
amalgamating franchises, lines, and assetts [sic]—by leasing and 
renting—by contract, or in any other way, for short or long time, 
as the said Directors may deem best.”?* 


Kendall, representing the patentees other than Smith, was con- 
acted. He wrote to Wade that June 13, 1853, was agreeable for a 
meeting with Speed, Cornell, and Wade in New York, adding, “I 
heartily concur with you in the hope that we may accomplish 
something for the common good.” In November he was certain 
that more lines had been built in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois than 
could be maintained with profit to their owners. He continued: 


Most of them, however, will probably be kept up for the convenience of 
the towns supplied by them, even though it may be to some extent a losing 
business. But it is no part of our duty, and certainly not our policy, to apply 
the proceeds of productive lines to keep up the unproductive lines for the 
convenience of the public. Our object is to obtain from the public some 
remuneration for the property, materials and time which we dedicate to its 
service. . . . The Cleveland & Cincinnati Line may be maintained as it is 
unless there are unproductive stations on the Old Line which can be avoided 
by transferring the wire to the Railroad. It is even a subject worthy of con- 
sideration whether portions of that line cannot be shortened or dispensed 
with advantageously . . . to the company. . . . I see no objection to consoli- — 
dating the Pittsburg and St. Louis with the Cleveland and Cincinnati Line 
under one company and with one stock.™ 


It may be of interest, in considering the stockholders’ desires 
for consolidation, to cite the profits reported from the beginning to 
the end of 1853. No dividends had been declared and it is difficult 
if not impossible to determine how much of what had been spent in 
improving the line might have been disbursed as dividends. At a 
meeting in January 1854 it was reported that there were on hand 
cash and other assets totaling about $5,600. This represented the 
returns, other than an improved physical system, for a period of 
four years on a capitalization which had ranged from $48,450 to 
$89,100. It is little wonder that the prospect of improving their 
investment through consolidation held attractions for them. 


oe eeoetinae of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of the Cleveland 
and Cincinnati T: ph Company, 1853. 
* Amos Kendall to J. H. We » June 2, November 14, 1853. 
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The company continued its policy of rebuilding, rearranging, 
and improving its lines. It followed the trend which had become 
pronounced of placing telegraph lines along railroads. For ex- 
ample, instead of replacing the poles (only four years old) along 
a portion of the line from Columbus to Cincinnati, Wade made an 
arrangement whereby the line was moved from a mud road to the 
Cincinnati, Wilmington and Zanesville Railroad from Morrow to 
Zanesville, for which the railroad company was to pay $6,500. He 
recommended another such move 
if a suitable contract can be made with the Central of Ohio Railroad 
Company and in anticipation of that I have done no more on that portion 
than was necessary to keep the line in working order through the season. . . . 
From Wooster to Seville, there being no probability of a chance to get it on 
a railroad, I have had that portion of the line permanently rebuilt. From 
Seville to Cleveland I have done no more than is necessary to keep the line in 
working order, hoping to be able to make an arrangement and get it removed 
to the Railroad, at their expense, when that road is completed. . . . My policy 
has been to rebuild permanently as fast as the state of our funds would 
permit, such portions as could not be got advantageously on to Railroads. 
But where there was a probability of getting on to Railroads, to expend no 
more money than was absolutely necessary to keep the line at work, as the 
posts, whether they be good or poor, would mostly be abandoned when the 
line is removed. 


He urged strongly the importance of putting the line on the 
railroads and of rebuilding the other lines with good timber—since 
they had learned what was best—and of removing the bark from 
the poles. He regretted the lack of “more dividends” (there had 
been none), but as the largest stockholder he was not discouraged. 
He thought it might “soon become a good paying stock.” It was at 
this time that Wade retired from the presidency of the company. 
He continued as superintendent at the same salary he had previously 
received for both offices, $800 per year.** 


The consolidation plans had not developed in the way which 
had been hoped, but progress was being made. On April 29, 1854, 
Wade and Speed made an elaborate agreement with the New York 
and Mississippi Valley Printing Telegraph Company, which was to 
emerge as the leader in the consolidation in the West. In part they 
agreed to transfer to this company all their stock in the Cleveland 


% Proceedings of the Fifth Annual esting of the Stockholders of the Cleveland 
and Cincinnati Telegraph Company, 1854. 
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and Cincinnati Telegraph Company, “being about $22,500: whole 
capital $89,100.” This stock to the amount of 429 shares at $50 
each, or $21,450 was transferred on May 20. Further the New York 
and Mississippi Valley Printing Telegraph Company agreed to 
lease the line of the Cleveland and Cincinnati Telegraph Company 
for $4,500 annually. This lease, for five years, was signed on June 
5 of that year and the control of the operation was transferred, 
never to be returned, since the lease was renewed on June 1, 1859, 
for one year and thereafter until one party gave six months notice 
in writing.”® 


% This sgpeemens is re in full by Thompson, Wiring a Continent, Appendix 
12, pp. 493-495; receipt Isaac R. Elwood, May 20, 1854; extension of lease, Ma: 
1859, signed by Anson Stager, president, Cleve and Cincinnati Telegraph Co. 
and Hiram Sib ey, president, Western Union yy - Co. The wide interests of 
Wade in the telegraph field may be seen in the fact that on December 21, 1857, he 
signed a statement as director, treasurer, and superintendent of the Cleveland and Cin- 
cinnati Telegraph Co.; director and general agent, Western Union Telegraph Co.; presi- 
dent and superintendent, Ohio Telegraph Co.; president and superintendent, Cincinnati 
and St. Louis Telegraph Co.; director, Atlantic and Ohio Telegraph Co.; di and 
executive officer, —— Telegraph Co.; director, Scioto Telegraph Co.; legal rep- 
resentative, Lake Erie Telegraph “Vy as lessee of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and 
zaph Co., and the Ohio and Mississippi Telegraph Co. Document re 
and the Atlantic Telegraph companies. 





THE HUMILIATION OF HENRY WARD BEECHER IN 
THE WEST 


by Davip MEap 
Assistant Professor of English, Michigan State College 


In the columns of Ohio’s newspapers of nearly a century ago 
lies the dramatic account of Henry Ward Beecher’s rejection as a 
lecturer by the indignant citizens of the West, a story which has 
not been revealed by the biographers of the great Eastern divine. 
Not that Beecher was the first celebrity to be humiliated by Ohio’s 
lecture public in the boisterous 1850’s. Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
during his Ohio journeys of 1850 and 1852, had been reminded 
often enough that he was a pantheistic dreamer whose disjointed, 
unintelligible philosophizing had little to do with the practical 
affairs of life. In 1854 the New York reformer George William 
Curtis, had visited the state with a “namby-pamby, up-townish” 
lecture on “Success.” His listeners, men who had experienced the 
struggle of the West to escape the economic bondage of the eastern 
bankers and who loved their mercantile account books next to 
their homes and families, resented his implication that wealth had 
nothing to do with success in life. And the western press, in re- 
minding Curtis that he would do well to remain at home, could not 
suppress a sneer at the fashionable cut of his coat “or the particular 
shade of yellow gloves.” Parke Godwin of the New York Evening 
Post suffered when he took the liberty with Ohioans in 1855 of 
contrasting the social standards of the East and West in a discourse 
entitled “American Social Life.” His hearers objected vehemently 
to his disparagement of the West’s great middle class, “the sub- 
stantial architects of our greatness,” and dismissed both Godwin 
and his lecture as “a miserable and disgraceful failure.” 


But these orators antagonized Ohioans merely by their opin- 
ions. They offered nothing worse than annoying philosophical 
speculation; Beecher, however, was associated with something much 
more offensive—a financial speculation. In 1855 the eloquent min- 
ister of Brooklyn’s Plymouth Church hired himself out to a shrewd 
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lecture agent, a speculator, and set out for the West, his right hand 
raised in ardent praise of religion and truth, while, according to 
contemporary accounts, his left hand sought to unfasten the purse 
strings of the public. Western citizens were not usually averse to 
financial speculation; indeed they throve on it. During the early 
decades of the century their economic lives sometimes depended on 
it. In 1855, the very year of Beecher’s journey, Ohioans flocked 
by the thousands to hear Phineas T. Barnum, the greatest speculator 
in America, the “Prince of Humbug,” deliver his lecture on “The 
Philosophy of Humbug.” They cheered and applauded a discourse 
which was admittedly a collection of “stale newspaper scraps and 
stump anecdotes, which have been bawled in all the school houses 
of the country during the campaigns of the last twenty years.” 
Barnum appealed to their own sense of humbuggery. Besides, he 
was an eminently successful speculator, and many of his listeners 
secretly hoped they would learn something that could be turned to 
advantage in their relations with their fellow citizens. 


In the minds of western people, however, Barnum and Beecher 
were as unlike as two Americans well could be. Barnum appealed 
to the gullibility of the people; Beecher appealed to the highest 
motives of human conduct. Beecher was the idol of American 
Protestants and one of the most sought-after lecturers in the East. 
Western citizens were familiar with his oratorical fame; they read 
his published works and the excerpts from his sermons which were 
scissored from eastern journals and reprinted by the western 
press. Each year Beecher was besieged with a great volume of 
invitations to appear before Ohio’s lyceums.* 


The source of Beecher’s difficulty lay partly in his attempt to 
lecture under conditions running contrary to customs developed by 
Ohio’s lecture system during the early fifties. The standard ad- 
mission price for lyceum lectures was twenty-five cents; higher 
prices were not countenanced by lecture-goers except on special 
occasions when the proceeds were for charitable purposes. Ap- 
pointments for lectures were normally arranged by lyceum secre- 
taries through direct correspondence with prospective lecturers. 

1In addition to the lectures = ys in this study, Beecher’s Ohio engagements 


included appearances at Painesville, Pe » 1854; at Cincinnati, November 16, 1856; 
hy Cleveland, July 2, 1854, October 20, 1857, October 21, 1857, and February 26, 
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Lecture agents were not numerous, and large agencies for sched- 
uling speakers’ itineraries were not successfully established until 
after the Civil War. Lyceum secretaries annually wrote many invi- 
tations to speakers, and no orator was likely to attempt the dis- 
courtesy of lecturing privately in a community whose lyceum invi- 
tation he had refused. 


In 1854 and 1855 the Cincinnati Young Men’s Mercantile Li- 
brary Association had applied for Beecher’s services, but no ap- 
pointment was secured. It came as a considerable surprise to the 
Cincinnati lecture public, therefore, when the announcement was 
made in the local newspapers that Beecher would speak in the city 
under the auspices of a Chicago lecture agent on October 22, 1855. 


The press was quick to exploit this discourtesy to “the first of 
lecture associations.” The details of Beecher’s lecturing arrange- 
ments were available in the Chicago papers, as the orator had 
begun his western tour in that city. Soon all Cincinnati knew that 
Beecher, ignoring the invitations of lecture associations in Cin- 
cinnati, Columbus, and Cleveland, had arranged with E. S. Wells, a 
Chicago agent, to appear in these Ohio cities. Beecher had agreed 
to deliver twelve lectures in the West for a sum of $1,500, or $125 
per lecture. The Cincinnati Daily Cazette reminded its readers that 
the great popular idol had hired himself out to a speculator, had 
offended the Young Men’s Mercantile Library Association, and, to 
pad the pockets of Wells, was charging the exorbitant admission 
price of fifty cents. 


Beecher lectured on October 22, as announced. On the fol- 
lowing day the Gazette noted with satisfaction that only three hun- 
dred people had attended the lecture. It was apparent that Wells 
had made a bad speculation and that Beecher had “not added to 
his reputation by accepting the contract.” Had Beecher visited the 
city under the auspices of the Mercantile Library Association, “to 
whom an unfulfilled promise to lecture has been out for two years,” 
he would have “filled the largest church in the city every night for 
two consecutive weeks.” But he had come as the property of a 
speculator, and the Cincinnati public, by staying at home, “ex- 
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pressed in a manner as decided as it is severe, their opinion of the 
course the gentleman has pursued.” 


Beecher defended himself in a letter published in the Gazette 
on November 15, 1855: 


In regard to the charge of the Cincinnati Gazette, that I had broken 
an engagement of two seasons in that city, I pronounce the charge unfounded 
and untrue. And no gentleman having official connection, or having had 
such connection, with the Young Men’s Association, will choose to assert any 
such thing over his own proper name. 

In answer to the accusation that Wells was a mere speculator, 
Beecher declared that his agent was “an upright Christian gentle- 
man, a member of the Presbyterian Church, active and useful.” 
As for the fifty-cent admission charge, Beecher asserted that “the 
price is not an unusual one, nor is it unusual for the avails of a 
lecture or a course of lectures to go to the lecturer and not to local 
associations.” 


On the evening of October 23, Beecher lectured at Neil’s New 
Hall in Columbus. The editor of the Daily Capital City Fact 
(October 18, 1855) had prepared the city’s lecture public for 
Beecher’s appearance with an editorial entitled “The Lecture 
Monopoly.” This correspondent protested that it had become the 
practice of some of the country’s most distinguished and talented . 
lecturers “to hire themselves out to some Barnum for the lecture 
season at a gross sum to be carried around the country.” As the 
sole object of the speculator was to make money, he would not 
hesitate to demand an exorbitant admission fee for his “show.” 
Thus Beecher “was made to play cat’s paw to put money in the 
pocket of a heartless speculator,” and the people of Columbus 
would serve the public interest if they would “decline the honor of 
contributing to Mr. W’s missionary box.” 


This newspaper’s review of Beecher’s discourse provides ample 
evidence that Columbus citizens quite agreed with the editor’s opin- 
ions of the lecture monopoly: 


Last evening this gentleman read, very indistinctly, to forty persons, all 
told, a lecture on “Beauty.” He had advertised to read his lecture on 
“Patriotism,” but after discovering the want of patriotism in our citizens, in 
the gross receipts of fourteen dollars and fifty cents, he concluded to treat 
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them to a desertation on the love of the beautiful, not inaptly supposing, 
that “money” was an article possessing peculiar charms in this locality. 

Beecher did not read very well, “and who could—to a beggarly 
account of empty boxes?” At the very outset he “called up the 
mourners” to draw close around the stand so that he could see 
them. Then, “very incoherently at times,” he delivered his lecture 
to his “woefully slim auditory.” No doubt Beecher’s mission as a 
lecturer was a noble one, but the name of a “traveling showman” 
had been attached to him, and, “until the name of Barnum has 
become obsolete, his highest and most worthy endeavor to. . . 
ameliorate the condition of man, will in a measure prove futile, 
proportionately as the public has resolved to be humbugged no 
longer.” 


In his Cincinnati letter, Beecher commented briefly on his visit 
to Columbus: 

Of Columbus, O., I have nothing to say. I spent a pleasant day at the 
Neil House with a circle of much-loved friends; and if, the next day, any of 
its citizens were found with heretical notions they certainly were not infected 
by coming to hear my lecture. The Secretary of the Association there, who 
wrote me a letter, will one day be an older man and I trust a wiser one. 

At Cleveland, where he lectured on October 24, Beecher met 
the full wrath of the press. The editor of the Herald (October 22, 
1855), maintaining that Beecher broke an engagement with the 
Cleveland Library Association to deliver this lecture, exhorted the 
public “to effectually put a damper upon all such gouging designs 
of showmen, by staying away, and thus leaving this clerical imitator 
of the example set by traveling curiosities to discourse to bare 
walls, and the exhibitor, Mr. Wells, to pay expenses out of his own 
pocket.” 


On the day of the lecture, Wells and several of Beecher’s Cleve- 
land friends posted handbills which announced that the lecturer 
would vindicate himself from the slanders of the western press. 
The Herald called this action “A Trick Worthy of Barnum,” adding 
that “for this privilege of setting Mr. Beecher right before the 
public, this Mr. Wells charges that public only fifty cents per head. 
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The announcements of Beecher’s lecture were an undignified 
mixture of robust western humor and sharp editorial temper: 


GRAND LITERARY CIRCUS 
Mr. Welle, of Chicago . . . we we ce seve ec « 6 « Manager 
Unparalleled Attraction, for One Night Only 


The Manager announces that, at an expense of $125 per night, he has effected 
an engagement with that distinguished individual, the 
Rev. Henry Warp BEeEcHenr, 
Who will make his only appearance in Cleveland, on Wednesday evening, 
Oct. 24th. The public are requested to contribute fifty cents each towards 
paying the celebrated performer more money for an hour’s talking than an 
intelligent mechanic can make by nine hundred hour’s labor, in three months.” 
Mr. Wells, the Chicago showman, will let his fifty-cent lion roar at 
Concert Hall, to-night. The smooth walls of that Hall are excellent for the 


reverberations of the lion’s voice, and we hope there will be few woolen 
coats and silk dresses to deaden it.* 


The newspaper editors had their way. According to the Herald, 
only 104 persons were present to hear Beecher’s lecture on “Patri- 
otism,” and there were not more than sixty paid admissions. 


Beecher’s humiliation was complete. He attempted to salvage 
something of his reputation in a letter printed by the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer on October 25. He denied that he had broken an . 
agreement to lecture before the Cleveland Library Association.* He 
upheld the character of Wells, whom he described as a merchant 
and president of Chicago’s Metropolitan Library Union. Comment- 
ing on the fifty-cent admission price, Beecher wrote: 


I think not only that fifty cents (except for lectures devoted to some 
charitable end in the community, and where the fee may be regarded as a 
contribution to some public end) is too much, but that it would be better to 
charge less than twenty-five cents. It would answer the ends of popular 
education better were lectures to be afforded for a shilling, and this could be 
done with profit to the managers if Halls were large enough. 


4, 1 gant Clevelander, reprinted in Daily Commercial Register (Sandusky), October 

3 Cleveland Morne Leader, October 24, 1855. 

The correspondence of the Cleveland Library Association is reviewed in the 
Cleveland Herald, October 27, 1855. Most of the letters are communications between 
the secretaries of the Cleveland and the Chicago Library Associations. The Chi y 
secretary talked with Beecher in the East = attempted tom to _ arrangements 
lectures in both Cleveland and Chicago. He reached no satisf agreement and 
wrote that Beecher’s treatment of him was “rather T - *S ear that Beecher 
broke no promises with lecture associations in the West. He simply did not reply tc 
their invitations. 
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On this occasion Beecher declared that, because of his agree- 
ment with Wells, he had no control over the admission price for 
the lecture. Later, in his Cincinnati letter, he defended the fifty- 
cent admission as a just one.® 


On October 25, the day of the lecturer’s departure, the Cleve- 
land Herald pointed out that in the largest cities in Ohio—Cincin- 
nati, Columbus, and Cleveland—Beecher had “had the pleasure of 
addressing 449 men, women, and children.” But if he had come to 
the state as his respect for himself should have demanded, he 
would have had audiences in these cities “of many hundreds, night 
after night.” As for Wells, he had perhaps learned that “clergymen 
are poor showing stock,” and that “the people of Ohio are not quite 
so green as he took them to be.” 

In November 1856, Beecher returned to Cincinnati and de- 
livered two lectures under the auspices of the First Orthodox Con- 
gregational Society. His success was almost without precedent in 
the city’s lecture annals. The debacle of the previous year was 
completely forgotten by the lecture public. Describing the crowd 
that assembled to hear “The Ministry of the Beautiful,” the editor 
of the Commercial (November 17, 1856) asserted that he had “not 
observed such a multitude, excited and swarming about any place 
of public meeting in this town since the Buchanan Convention, 
when the same ground presented a similar scene.” 

Beecher, “dressed in black, his coat buttoned tightly up, dis- 
playing to advantage his portly proportions in a style rather mili- 
tary than clerical,” completely captivated his audience with the 
beauty and power of his eloquence. 

Twenty-three hundred people jammed Smith and Nixon’s Hall 
to hear the lecture on “Patriotism.” The audience, eager to see and 
hear the great pulpit orator, sprawled over the stage and stood in 
the aisles and doorways. Hundreds more, unable to gain admission, 
were sent away disappointed. Henry Ward Beecher had returned 
to the West in triumph. 


5The Cincinnati letter, written about three weeks after the Ohio ee, ‘was 


much less apologetic than the Cleveland letter. In the former, Beecher de 
the attitude of Ohio’s lecture associations was “arrogant avarice.” 


that 





EMERSON AND OHIO 


A New Emerson Letter’ 


by N. C. Davis 
Graduate Assistant in English, Ohio State University 


The following excerpt is from the editorial columns of the 


Cleveland Herald for March 2, 1852: 
Ratpo W. Emerson 


Writes from Concord, Feb. 26th, to one of our citizens who had written 
to him when recently in Buffalo, to come here and lecture: 


“Your letter I found on my road, but it offered me fruit which I could 
not eat, however fair. All my days were promised, for the Lyceums along 
the Albany and Buffalo road now act in concert, and when they send to us, 
eastern demagogues, arrange a series of engagements for us. Yet I was glad 
to be asked—glad to be remembered.” 


Our Ohio Institutions at Cleveland, Columbus, and Cincinnati, must 
“arrange a series of engagements” for this brilliant Lecturer, next winter. 
We are happy to know that the Cleveland Library Association intends acting 
in season in this matter, and that the providing of a good course, especially 
as to Eastern lecturers, is in charge of Mr. H. M. Chapin,’ of this city, whose 
enterprize and experience had in such matters East, ensure us the best 
material to be got from that quarter. 


This letter, written nearly two years after Emerson’s first, and 
nearly a year before his second, lecture tour in Ohio,’ is perhaps 
his first letter to a Cleveland correspondent concerning his lectures. 
The earliest letter recorded by Rusk was written in May 1852 to 
Charles Herrick,* corresponding secretary of the Cleveland Mercan- 
tile Library Association. The letter quoted above cannot be sim- 


1 This letter was included Carl David Mead in an ow ed dissertation, 


Eastern Lecturers in Ohio, 1850-1870 (Ohio State University, 1947), 62. 

2H. M. Chapin came to Cleveland in 1848 at the age of twenty-four. He was 
a partner of Charles Bradburn in the wholesale grocery business until 1852 when he 
formed another partnership and entered the beef and Fore packing business. He was 
president of the Cleveland Library Association in 1854. See Cleveland, Past and 
Present, published by Maurice Joblin (Cleveland, 1869), 71-74. 

3 For full information on Emerson’s lecture tours in Ohio, see Mead, Eastern 
Lecturers in Ohio, passim. 

4 Ralph L. Rusk, ed., The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson (6 vols., New York, 
1939), IV, 293. 
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ilarly attributed, since Herrick did not take office until April 1852,° 
and since the editorial comment seems to indicate that it was the 
Cleveland Library Association which first negotiated with Emerson. 
Until the manuscript of Emerson’s letter or that of the Cleveland 
citizen is turned up, it seems impossible to identify Emerson’s 
correspondent. 


5 According to Knight and Parsons’ Business Directory of the City of Cleveland, 
1853 (Cleveland, 1853), 67-68, the Cleveland Mercantile Library Association was 
formally organized on cember 1, 1851, and held a new election in April 1852. 
‘Ihe society had a growing library and 150 members. It was this group which arranged 
‘or Emerson to come to Cleveland (Rusk, IV, 315fn.; Cleveland Herald, December 
14, 1852, January 7, 1853). But when Emerson appeared on January 20 and 22 
1853 (Mead, 368-369), the brief life of the association was over. The group hande 
over its library of 130 books (receiving 58 shares of stock in exchange) to the older 
Cleveland Library Association (Cleveland Herald, January 12, 18339; It was before 
the combined group that Emerson appeared (ibid., January 20, 1853). 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


Historical Societies 


BRECKSVILLE EARLY SETTLERS’ HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, Brecksville 
Mrs. Eddy Burke Fosnocht, President 


New officers of the association are Mrs. Eddy Burke Fosnocht, 
president and treasurer; Ernest Green, first vice president; Mrs. 
Elmer Lewis, second vice president; Mrs. Walter Lister, secretary; 
and Harriet Wright, curator. Trustees are Rev. J. Chandler Adams, 
Mrs. Albert Birdsall, Benjamin P. Forbes, Ernest Green, Mrs. Elmer 
Lewis, Ray Thayer, and Dr. Charles K. Teter. 

The association maintains a museum in the historic Squire 
Rich house on the Metropolitan Park property and is contemplat- 
ing the restoration of the earliest frame schoolhouse in the village. 
The association also sponsors an annual essay contest for high 
school students. A brochure, The Pioneer, listing the exhibits in the 
museum has been published by the association, and until its sus- 
pension the local newspaper carried a column with the title “The 
Pioneer” for which the president wrote short articles on the museum 
exhibits. A historical committee, with Mrs. Albert Birdsall as 
chairman, has been appointed recently for the purpose of preserv- 
ing town records and gathering historical data. 

On Wednesday afternoon, October 13, Hon. Frances P. Bolton 
and Mayor Wade McConnell were guests of the officers at a tea at 
the museum. On October 16 Dr. Russell H. Anderson, director of 
the Western Reserve Historical Society, met with the officers, trus- 
tees, and historical committee and spoke on the preservation of 
records and the collection of historical data. 


BROWN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Ripley 
H. H. Eveslage, President 


The present officers of the society are Harry H. Eveslage, presi- 
dent; W. Clyde Richey, vice president; Marjorie W. Finney, secre- 
tary; Andrew J. Stivers, treasurer; and Edward H. Paeltz, corre- 
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sponding secretary. Edward L. Campbell, Hugh Gooding, Dr. W. L. 
Crist, Harold C. Paeltz, Arch R. Hicks, Sr., and Nick L. Germann, 


in addition to the officers, compose the board of directors. 


The society cooperated during the year with the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society in the restoration and dedi- 
cation of the John Rankin home at Ripley as a historical museum. 
The dedication ceremonies were held on June 13. The biography of 
Rankin in the dedication program was written by Mr. Eveslage. 


Future meetings of the society will be held quarterly instead 
of monthly as formerly. Election of officers will be at the January 
meeting, and the annual meeting and banquet will be in April. 
The society is considering plans for erecting a monument to mark 
the site near Higginsport where the first White Burley tobacco grew. 


COSHOCTON COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Coshocton 
J. J. Dolan, President 


Officers elected at the organization meeting of the society on 


May 10, 1948, are J. J. Dolan, president; Ralph Leech, first vice 
president; Ralph Mikesell, second vice president; and Ross K. 
Lawrence, secretary-treasurer. The meeting was addressed by Di- 
rector Erwin C. Zepp and Mrs. Irma P. Anderson of the Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Society. 


CRESTLINE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Crestline 
Dr. Ernest G. Hesser, President 


The society, which was organized in November 1947, has about 
150 members. Its present officers are Dr. Ernest G. Hesser, presi- 
dent; J. L. Morrow, vice president; J. B. McCarter, treasurer; and 
Anna Crowe, secretary. During the past year four general meet- 
ings were held, and on June 20 the first historical tour was con- 
ducted. The group visited the Crawford monument in Leesville, 
the Wyandot Museum and the Wyandot Mission at Upper Sandusky, 
and the Crawford monument near Upper Sandusky where Colonel 
William Crawford was burned at the stake. 


One of the projects of the organization is the developing of a 
museum in Crestline. Four small rooms in the town hall have been 
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given for this purpose. A benefit concert given by local talent 
raised about $400 for the museum fund. 

The Crestline Advocate carries a column each week headed 
“Do You Know About Crestline?” The articles are written by 
the president of the society and are creating interest in the museum 
and in the history of the locality. 


DELAWARE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Delaware 
Mrs. Walter S. Cole, Secretary 


New officers of the society are George Pugh, president; Dwight 
Hoover, first vice president; George Thurston, second vice presi- 
dent; Floyd Weaver, third vice president; Mrs. Walter S. Cole, 
secretary; and Mrs. Edgar Nicholas, treasurer. Twenty-two trus- 
tees, one representing each of the county’s eighteen townships and 
four city wards in Delaware, were elected. They are Howard Cow- 
gill, Roy Scott, Dwight Hoover, L. A. McMillen, Hosea Jones, Mona 
Rogers, Leland Paul, Merle Van Sickle, Lucille Canfield, Jack 
Brundage, Harriet Frye, Mrs. George Thurston, Homer Lott, 
Thomas Price, John Snook, Hugh Bishop, Leland Fisher, Edward 
Weiser, Robert Powers, R. B. Miller, Mrs. J. S. Worrell, and John 
Swickheimer. . 

The charter list of the society was closed with a family mem- 
bership of seventy-five. 


FAIRPORT HARBOR HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Fairport 
Austin Headland, President 


The speaker at the annual dinner sponsored by the society 
during the Mardi Gras Festival in July 1948 was Clarence Metcalf, 
director of the Cleveland Public Library and executive director of 
the Great Lakes Historical Society. His subject was “The History 
of the Great Lakes.” A talk on the “Early History of Fairport” 
was given on the same occasion by Martin Tuttle, Painesville at- 
torney. 

During the shipping season the society has been addressed by 
representatives of the various shipping companies who have pre- 
sented items to the museum. Among them was A. B. Kern of the 


M. A. Hanna Co. 
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FAYETTE COUNTY HISTORICAL socieTy, Washington C. H. 
Harold Craig, President 


Organized in October 1948, the society is acquiring collections 
of books, manuscripts, pictures, and other records and articles re- 
lating to the history of Fayette County. It plans to secure permanent 
housing for these collections. B. E. Kelley is the secretary, and 
George Robinson, Jr., is chairman of the membership committee. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Columbus 
Charles A. Jones, President 


The permanent organization of the society took place on 
September 24, 1948, when the following officers were elected: 
Charles A. Jones, president; Harlan H. Hatcher, vice president; 
Mrs. Charles E. Aspinall, temporary secretary; and O. W. Powers, 
treasurer. The trustees are Anna B. Florence, George A. Smalls- 
reed, Sr., Clarence A. Swoyer, Don E. Weaver, Trent Sickles, Mrs. 
Tudor Wilson, and Dr. Jonathan Forman, chairman. 


The membership of the new society stood at 661 on November 
8, and it is hoped that it will have reached at least one thousand by 
January 1, 1949, when the charter membership closes. 


Plans are being laid to acquire a suitable building to house 
the historical library and museum which are contemplated. The 
society published the first issue of its Bulletin in November. It is 
an eight-page, printed bulletin giving the details of the society’s 
organization, its constitution, and a list of charter members. 


GEAUGA COUNTY HISTORICAL AND MEMORIAL SOCIETY, Burton 
B. J. Shanoder, President 


Membership in the society as of September 15, 1948, was 615, 
with additional memberships being received. The society maintains 
as a museum the Hickox home built by Eleazer Hickox, son-in-law 
of Thomas Umberfield, founder of Burton. The museum is con- 
sidered an outstanding one in this region. 
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CRANVILLE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Granville 
Arthur W. Jones, President 


At a meeting of the society on October 29, a committee com- 
posed of Dr. William T. Utter, Donald Young, and Joe Rodes was 
authorized to attempt to purchase a site for a historical center. A 
committee is working on a revision of the constitution and bylaws 
of the society. This committee includes Mrs. Clarence D. Coons, 
Dr. Clarence S. Gee, E. Clark Morrow, and Dr. Utter. 


GROVE CITY COMMUNITY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Grove City 
Mrs. Elmer C. Milligan, Secretary-Treasurer 


The organization of the society was completed in June 1948. 
Long range planning includes compiling and publishing a compre- 
hensive history of the community about Grove City. More immedi- 
ate projects are the plans for the coming centennial of the village 
and the publication of a calendar for 1949 which will note the 
meeting dates of all civic organizations of the village and will carry 


items of historical interest and pictures of places of interest in the 
community. 


GUERNSEY COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Cambridge. 
Mary A. Stone, President 


A special drive for memberships was conducted in June by the 
executive committee of the Cambridge sesquicentennial. Funds 
derived from the memberships were used for expenses of the sesqui- 
centennial celebration, August 31-September 6, sponsored by the 
society. 


THE HAYES MEMORIAL LIBRARY AND MUSEUM, Fremont 
Watt P. Marchman, Director of Research 


On October 4, the 126th anniversary of the birth of Rutherford 
B. Hayes, the trustees of the Rutherford B. Hayes and Lucy Webb 
Hayes Foundation met in annual session at the Hayes Memorial 
Library and Museum. Trustees of the foundation are Arthur C. 
Johnson, Columbus, president of the board; Lloyd T. Williams, 
Toledo; Harold Boeschenstein, Toledo; Dalton Hayes; Dr. Frank 
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L. Moore; and Webb C. Hayes, II, Fremont, who is secretary- 
treasurer of the board. 


A very fine oil painting of General John C. Fremont (1813-90), 
for whom the town of Fremont, Ohio, was named, has been pre- 
sented to the Hayes Memorial Library by Robert W. Waitt, Jr., 
Richmond, Virginia. 


Accessions during the past three months to the manuscripts di- 
vision of the library include photostatic copies of the Rutherford 
B. Hayes materials in the William Henry Smith Collection of the 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society Library and the 
Hayes letters, documents, and notes at Kenyon College where Hayes 
was a student from 1838 to 1842. 


A photograph of the painting of Rutherford B. Hayes by C. T. 
Webber, which hangs in the statehouse in Columbus near the gov- 
ernor’s office, was presented to the library by A. T. Arnold of 
Columbus. 


HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF OHIO, Cincinnati 
Virginius C. Hall, Director-Librarian 


The annual meeting of the society was held on December 7 at 
the Laws Memorial Auditorium, University of Cincinnati. The 
business session was followed by a celebration in honor of James 
Albert Green, noted regional historian and collector, who has pre- 
sented his entire collection of William Henry Harrison material to 
the society. It consists of about 1,200 pieces, including volumes, 
bound pamphlets, pictures, broadsides, maps, sheet music, and other 
mementos. It is said to be the finest private collection of Harrison- 
iana in existence. 


Extensive vital statistics from Butler County and other genea- 
logical materials have been left to the society by the late Jane Knox 
Skinner. This valuable contribution to the historical materials on 
this region is now available to researchers in the library. 


The director was the speaker at the meeting of the Warren 
County Historical Society on October 25 at the Golden Lamb, 
Lebanon. He spoke on the history and library facilities of the 
Cincinnati organization. Alice P. Hook, assistant librarian, will 
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speak before the historic sites committee of the Cincinnati chapter, 
D.A.R., on January 10. 

Volume 6, Number 4 of the society’s Bulletin features the 
“Western Travels” of John W. Baker, a travel diary of 1838, ably 
edited by Dr. Harry R. Stevens of the history department of Duke 
University. This journal now appears in print for the first time. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF NORTHWESTERN OHIO, Toledo 
Randolph C. Downes, Executive Director 


During September, Dr. Randolph C. Downes announced the 
appointment of a board of editors which includes G. Harrison 
Orians, Brenton W. Stevenson, Jesse R. Long, Donald E. Sharpe, 
Blake-More Godwin, James M. Ashley, Mrs. Kathryn Miller Keller, 
Dr. Andrew J. Townsend, and Harvey Ford, all of Toledo. 


The next book to be published by the society will be a history 
of the University of Toledo, written by Dr. Frank R. Hickerson, 
professor of education at the university. 


HUDSON LIBRARY AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Hudson 
Lois A. Reed, Librarian and Curator 


A special exhibit of utensils used in food preparation in early 
times was opened at the Historical House on May 28, 1948. Mrs. 
E. S. Bowerfind served as chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments. 


LICKING COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Newark 
Clarence R. Jones, President 


During the past year the old Davidson house, acquired in 
January 1948, was moved from the corner of Hudson Avenue and 
Church Street to a location in Sixth Street park. The society has 
done some work toward restoring the house to its original condition. 
When the restoration is completed the home is to be maintained as 


a museum. 

At the November meeting Mrs. Irma P. Anderson, public re- 
lations secretary and curator of textiles of the Ohio State Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Society, addressed the society on the “Weav- 
ing Industry and Old Coverlets.” This was the first of a series on 
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the early industries of Licking County. A number of interesting 
tours have been planned for next summer by the tours committee, 
of which Mrs. Frank Webb is chairman. 

The present officers of the society are Clarence R. Jones, presi- 
dent; Corinne Metz, Harold Smucker, Mrs. Frank Webb, Robbins 
Hunter, Frank A. Woolson, Mrs. Harry D. Baker, vice presidents; 
Mrs. Benjamin Foreman, secretary; and Roderic Jones, treasurer. 


LOGAN COUNTY ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
Bellefontaine 


Guy W. Furbay, Secretary 

Large roadside markers have been erected during the past year 
to mark four historic sites in the county—Gunn’s Tavern, McKees 
Town, Manary blockhouse, and Darby Creek Friends meetinghouse. 
The site of the Indian village, Bokengehelas, has been marked with 
a bronze plaque on a boulder, and a similar marker has been placed 
at Northwood in commemoration of the founding of Geneva Hall 


(College) there in 1848. 


LORAIN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Elyria 
Mrs. James B. Thomas, President 


This society was organized in 1889 but has been inactive. New 
officers have been elected in the hope of reviving the organization. 
The officers elected are Mrs. James B. Thomas, president; Mrs. 
Charles Cushing, vice president; Mrs. Milton Wilcox, secretary; 
Mrs. Frank Horan, corresponding secretary; and Mrs. Cloyd Gull, 
treasurer. 


MUSKINGUM COUNTY PIONEER AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Zanesville 
Milman H. Linn, President 


Officers of the society at present are Milman H. Linn, president; 
Scott Morgan, vice president; Mrs. Harry Ackerman, secretary; 
Mrs. Hugh A. Imlay, treasurer; Norris F. Schneider, curator; and 
Mrs. F. S. Clement, Mrs. William Fillmore, Scott Morgan, Mrs. 
E. R. Brush, Herbert M. Baker, Mrs. Eleanor Bailey Johnson, 
Russell Hay, Norris F. Schneider, and C. Alfred Zinn, trustees. 
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SALEM HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Salem 
Roy W. Harris, President 


Organized in August 1947, the membership of the society is 
growing from a small beginning. Present officers are Roy W. Harris, 
president; Matt Melitschka, Jr., vice president; H. B. Critchfield, 
secretary; and Marion Cox, corresponding secretary. Monthly 
meetings are held throughout the year. During the past summer 
the society conducted pilgrimages to points of interest. 

The society has recently received a gift of the minute book of 
the executive committee of the Western Anti-Slavery Society cover- 


ing the first meeting on August 17, 1848, and subsequent meetings 
to 1855. 


SCIOTO COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Portsmouth 
Samuel P. Adams, President 


New officers of the society elected at a meeting on December 1 
are Dr. Samuel P. Adams, president; Mrs. S. D. Ruggles, first vice 
president; H. M. Dodson, second vice president; Robert R. Leedom, 
third vice president; Mrs. W. H. Schwartz, recording secretary; 
Mrs. Frank Webb, corresponding secretary; and Mrs. J. F. Anglin, 
membership secretary. Frank C. Balmert was reelected treasurer. 
Lucy W. Hall has been appointed historian. A librarian, an at- 
torney, several committees and members of the board of directors 
are to be named later. The new officers will assume their posts at 
the annual meeting in January. Quarterly meetings are to be held 
during the year. 

Dr. Adams succeeds Russell Stockman, who served last year 
as the first president of the organization. During the year the 
society was incorporated, and funds were raised for the purchase 
of the old Kinney homestead at the corner of Waller Street and 
Kinney’s Lane. The house will be repaired and opened to the public 
as a local museum. 


SENECA COUNTY HISTORICAL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL MUSEUM, Tiffin 
A. C. Shuman, Curator 


Four fine oil paintings have been acquired recently by the 
museum. Three of these are from the estate of the late Frank 
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Callahan and were presented to the museum by Mrs. Esther Myers 
to whom they had been bequeathed. They include a copy of “The 
Horse Fair” by Rosa Bonheur, a painting of Colonel “Jim” Douglas 
and his trotting mares by John McAuliff, and a painting of Mr. 
Callahan’s famous pacer, “Callie G,” by Charles Fremont Johnson. 
The fourth oil acquired, a painting of “The Golden Gate” of San 
Francisco harbor by Eugene M. Davidson, was the gift of Scott 
Garett. 

This brings the number of oil paintings on display at the 
museum to a total of twenty-three, including seven portraits. 


SHAKER HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Mrs. Harry D. Piercy, Secretary 


This society was organized in the fall of 1947 as a result of 
interest aroused when the Business Men’s Association of Shaker 
Square and Kinsman Road marked with bronze plaques a stone 
gatepost and a millstone used in the Shaker community of North 
Union which flourished on the heights above Cleveland from 1822 
to 1889. The ceremony occurred on September 21. 


The organization of the society was completed on November 18 
with the election of William Slade, Jr., president; Cary Alburn, 
vice president; Mrs. Harry D. Piercy, secretary; and John Hecker, 
treasurer. The trustees are Mrs. King Daywalt, Benjamin Jenks, 
L. D. Newman, John Creech, Mrs. Herman J. Nord, John Schott, 
Dr. Webster G. Simon, E. L. Thrower, Morris Van Fossan, Seward 
A. Covert, and Philip Small. A membership committee, with L. D. 
Newman as chairman, was appointed. Within four months the 
society had enrolled over two hundred members including one 
Shaker and seven direct descendants of Shakers. 


On June 16, 1948, a garden party was held at the Western Re- 
serve Historical Society where the fine Shaker collections were in- 
spected. The director, Dr. Russell H. Anderson, with Mrs. Ander- 
son, Mrs. King Daywalt, and Mr. and Mrs. Slade, received the 
guests, and Girl Scouts in Shaker costume served Shaker refresh- 
ments. On September 21, a day set apart by the society as “Foun- 
ders’ Day,” about seventy members met at the home of John Walch. 
On the lawn of this home stand two of the original gateposts mark- 
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ing the entrance to the one-time Shaker farm of the Middle family 
of North Union village. The event marked the 126th anniversary of 
the Shaker settlement in Cleveland. Benjamin Jenks and John 
Hecker, both early settlers on the Heights, recalled former days, and 
a bronze plaque which had been placed on one of the gateposts was 
unveiled with appropriate ceremonies. 


SHELBY COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Sidney 
John Whitney, President 


Present officers of the society, which was organized in 1946, 
are John Whitney, president; Willian Joslin, Sr., first vice presi- 
dent; Mrs. G. E. Sturm, treasurer; and Paul Sherman, secretary. 
Projects under way or contemplated include a proposed state park 
at Lockington, the marking of the Thatcher homestead, the preserva- 
tion of the covered bridge, the mapping of the Harmar trail, and 
the research and preparation of a history of Shelby County schools. 
Lawrence Hill is directing the work on the trail map, and Mrs. 
Marion Russell, chairman of the educational committee, is in charge 
of the school history project. 


SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF PIONEER RIVERMEN, Marietta 
Frederick Way, Jr., President 


The annual meeting of the organization was held at Marietta 
on September 18, 1948. All incumbent officers were reelected for 
another year. They are Frederick Way, Jr., president; C. W. Stoll 
and Robert G. Thomas, vice presidents; William McNally, secre- 
tary; and Ruth Maddy, treasurer. 


Recent additions to the River Museum at Campus Martius in- 
clude a set of scrapbooks kept by the Pittsburgh Coal Company, 
Pittsburgh, pertaining to all river activities in the coal business 
from 1902 to 1916. 


The president, Captain Frederick Way, Jr., was the recipient 
of the 1948-49 fellowship awarded by the Martha Kinney Cooper 
Ohioana Library Association to encourage research and publication 
in the field of Ohio history. Captain Way will use the fellowship 
fund ($3,000) to assemble and write the story of Ohio River life. 
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STARK COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Canton 
E. T. Heald, Secretary-Treasurer 


The secretary-treasurer has started research on the microfilmed 
Canton Repository, carding local information preparatory to writ- 
ing the first volume of the history of’ Canton, which will include a 
history of Stark County for the period 1805-50. 


SUMMIT COUNTY HISTORICAL sOcIETY, Akron 
Carl H. Pockrandt, President 


“Early Tales of the Western Reserve” was the subject of an 
address by Donald Lybarger, Cuyahoga County recorder, at the 
meeting of the society on November 18. Interesting quotations 
from letters and diaries of the pioneer period were presented as a 
part of the talk. 

The November Bulletin carried a story of “Millerism” or 
“Second Adventism” which gained many adherents in Summit 
County from 1839 to 1846. 


WESTERN RESERVE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Cleveland 
Russell H. Anderson, Director 


The family of Dr. George W. Crile has presented to the society 
a large collection of his private papers amounting to about a ton 
in bulk. The collection consists of letters, personal memorabilia, 
Spanish-American and World War I service diaries, reprints, photo- 
graphs, and other materials. It contains ample material for a 
number of writing projects, including a biography of Dr. Crile, a 
history of the Lakeside Base Hospital Unit, the story of the Cleve- 
land Clinic, and the Clinic disaster. 

The society’s collection of Southern newspapers has been aug- 
mented by a bound file of the Fayetteville (N. C.) Observer from 
August 4, 1862, to December 31, 1863. 

The project of alphabetizing and typing the marriage records 
of Knox County has been completed. Copies are available at the 
library of the society, the State Library at Columbus, and through 
the Mount Vernon chapter, D.A.R. 

The latest of the Cleveland dioramas has recently been installed 
in the museum. It represents the river and canal basin at Cleveland 
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about 1830 and shows types of boats, docks, and warehouses, the 
nature of the cargoes carried, the lock construction, and the appear- 
ance of the “Public Square Hill” at that time. 

The museum has received from Mrs. Frank B. Meade a col- 
lection of glass and China slippers which is now on exhibit as a 
part of the costume display. It has a wide range of colors, ma- 
terials, and periods. 

There has been installed recently a series of eight miniature 
Indian settings showing the manner of life and customs of repre- 
sentative Indian groups, including the Woodland Indians of both 
the northern and southern areas, and Plains, Pueblo, Desert, and 
Northwest Coast Indians. These settings were planned and made 
by Dr. and Mrs. Harry D. Piercy. 

Dr. A. I. Ludlow has added to his donation of Korean anti- 
quities a chest, a wall hanging, two porcelain vases, and other 
objects. 

Dr. and Mrs. Clarence H. Heyman have presented a notable 
collection of patriotic envelopes or covers (largely unused) of the 
Civil War period. They were collected during the war by N. A. 
Very of Salem, Massachusetts, and include some 3,500 items, mostly 
in color. They range from general patriotic motifs to battle maps 
and cartoons. The political campaign of 1860 is represented by 
covers for and against Douglas, Bell, and Breckenridge. Both sides’ 
are represented, but those from the Union predominate. 

Shandy Hall, near Unionville, will remain closed until May 1. 


About Historians 


New members of the department of history faculty at Defiance 
College include E. Michael Hinds, C. W. Knollman, and Erwin J. 
Urch. Dr. Urch is the head of the department. 





P. K. Whelpton, associate director of the Scripps Foundation 
for Research in Population Problems, has published an important 
article in the Scientific Monthly for October 1948, pp. 277-288. It 
is entitled “A History of Population Growth in the United States.” 





Rocco Paone is on leave from the department of history of 
Xavier University for one year’s study in Washington, D. C. 
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Mid-America for July 1948 published an article entitled “Fran- 
cisco Pablo Vasquez and the Independence of Mexico,” by W. 
Eugene Shiels, S. J., chairman of the department. Father Shiels is 


at present making a study of Mexican political integration before 
1856. 





Dr. John Long, associate professor of history at Western Col- 
lege, read a paper on “Anglo-American Relations in the Fish- 
Sumner Controversy, 1869-71” at the meeting of the Southern 
Historical Association in Jackson, Mississippi, on November 6. 





Dr. Louis Filler of Antioch College is editing for publication 
in the fall of 1949 a manuscript of reminiscences respecting life 
and labor in Missouri during the 1850’s and the Civil War period. 





John H. Cramer, history instructor at Youngstown College, 
died suddenly of a heart attack on October 26. Mr. Cramer was a 
collector of Lincolniana and an authority on Lincoln. His third 


book on Lincoln had come off the press six days before his death. 
Mr. Cramer received his bachelor of arts and master of arts degrees 
at Western Reserve University and was working on his doctor of 
philosophy degree. He was a member of Phi Beta Kappa and of 
several historical associations. 





Dr. Charles H. Wesley, president of the Wilberforce College 
of Education and Industrial Arts, read a paper, “Liberia Begins Its 
Second Century, 1948,” to the thirty-third annual meeting of the 
Association for the Study of Negro Life and History. 





Dr. Clayton S. Ellsworth of the College of Wooster reports 
that the faculty members of the department of history last fall 
served as advisors to twenty-three independent study students. These 
students are excused from twelve hours of class work to engage in 
independent study climaxed by a senior essay. Each advisor has a 
maximum of eight such students. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


The Territorial Papers of the United States. Compiled and 
edited by Clarence E. Carter. Vol. XIII, The Territory of Louisi- 
ana-Missouri, 1803-1806. (Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1948. xi + 641p. $3.50.) 


This is the first of three volumes devoted to what the editor 
calls, for lack of a simpler name, the Territory of Louisiana- 
Missouri—the part of the Louisiana Purchase to the north of the 
present state of Louisiana, called officially the District of Louisiana 
(1804-5), the Territory of Louisiana (1805-12), and the Territory 
of Missouri (1812-21). Most of the documents pertain to the for- 
mation of the new units and to the administration of Governor 
James Wilkinson. The collection is an unusually rich one. As is 
his custom, Professor Carter pays his respects to other editors and 
series in his invaluable footnotes and devotes his space to hitherto 
unpublished and (to most persons) otherwise inaccessible materials. 
The Burr conspiracy, which has been fully documented elsewhere, 
is left aside; in fact, there are only two references to Burr, both 
concerned with the appointment of a territorial secretary. 


Though Governor Wilkinson contrasted the populations of 
Michigan and Louisiana as well as their climates (p. 370), those 
who have followed Professor Carter’s volumes on the Old North- 
west will note striking similarities. Jefferson himself noted “the 
same [violent dissensions] in the territories of Louisiana and 
Michigan” as in Mississippi (To Governor Robert Williams, Novem- 
ber 1, 1807, Writings [memorial ed., 20 vols., Washington, 1903-4], 
XI, 390). While officials exchanged the usual charges of Federalism 
and of private improprieties, the citizens adapted themselves 
quickly to their new country’s representative forms and to their 
new leaders’ partisanship. Jefferson was soon justified in his hope 
that the governor and judges might “draw their laws & organiza- 
tion to the mould of ours by degrees as they find practicable” 
(p. 101), whether because of the population’s readiness or the 
officers’ skill and tact or “their utmost tenderness to the civil rights 
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of individuals” (p. 53). Jefferson was careful, as in Orleans and 
Michigan, to make use of residents and of men who knew the West 
or the languages of the West, but even before officers arrived the 
citizens of St. Louis had chosen a committee to give information to 
the governor. How, asked a newly arrived lawyer, “after having 
witnessed this Republican conduct ..., can it be argued that the 
Louisianians, are not prepared for the reception of a Republican 
government?” (pp. 30-31). The processes of assimilation were 
complicated, however, by the usual differences over land titles and 
mining and fur-trading privileges; the land question, wrote the 
same lawyer some months later, was “the rock on which the parties 
in Louisiana orriginally [sic] split” (p. 324). In appointing Wil- 
kinson to the governorship of Louisiana in 1805, Jefferson “con- 
ceived it not as a civil government, but merely a military station” 
(p. 504). It was no longer that when Wilkinson left for New 
Orleans in 1806, if it ever had been, but it was an extraordinarily 
dificult political problem, ultimately solved by the people of 
Missouri maturing politically rather than by the government of the 
United States devising an efficient colonial system. 


Students of politics throughout the United States may learn a 
great deal by examining Professor Carter’s volumes. Ohio history 
appears more clearly in the larger picture. The origins of Western 
political parties and of Western liberalism and conservatism soon 
should be clarified and answers presented to some of the questions 
raised by Schlesinger, Jr., and others who have, to the general 
profit, challenged older views of the West on the basis of Eastern 
materials. 


The editorial work is of the high quality of the preceding vol- 
umes. Though one may regret that his enormous undertaking has 
not left time to Professor Carter to present his own interpretation 
of the territorial history of his own state and other Western states, 
certainly it would be difficult to expect so sound and useful an 
editorial job from anyone else. 


Ear S. PoMEROY 
Assistant Professor of History 
Ohio State University 
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